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REWARD & GIFT CARDS 


Thousands New Pretty Artistic Designs of Florals, 
Fruits, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Easels, Panels, Vases, Ships, Birds, Animals, 
Juveniles, Landscape, ‘Marine and Water Scenes, ete. 
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7 9xll 75c. All are 

Pretty Chromo Reward Cards no two designs alike. 
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Flowers 
Scrolls 
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Price List of School Puppies, Embossed, Frosted 
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READING STAND 


Book and 
Dictionary 
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wanted for rest- 
ful reading, sit- 
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down. No 
strained eyes 


nor tired arms. 
CASES FORTHE 
CENTURY DIC- 
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out lifting. 





Illustrated catalogue. 


THE HOLLOWY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., P ESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
ical and Modern)Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also of Law, Engineering, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture 
Horticulture and Mechanic Arts. Instruction 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year 
$20;second and third years, $50; Engineering 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women, Six new buildings 
have peen completed and are now occupied. A 
new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being 
built. Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
entific and Technica! work allnew. 
For catalogue address 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 


romo Reward Gift Cards, 
eachers’ Books, Plays, Speakers, 
Dialogues, Drills, Marches, Entertain- 
ments, Tableaux, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, Prize, 

i ime and Honor 
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All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARRENSPA. 


PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
a. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S, SNOW, A. M,, DEAN, 


b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
Cc. M, WOODWARD, PuH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 

1, Bachelor of Arts. 

2. Bachelor of Philosophy, 

8. Bachelor of Science. 

4. Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering, 

5. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

6. Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engi- 
neering 

7. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 


8. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
9. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
10. ‘The usual higher degrees, 

Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 17 and 18, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 
25 and 26, 1895. 

II. HENRY SHAW 
OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, 5S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 


III. 


SCHOOL 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 

Lucas Place and 19th Street. 

HALSEY C. IVES, DIRECTOR, 


Iv. LAW SCHOOL. 


1417 Lucas Place. 
WwW. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 
Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 25. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL, D., Chancellor. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 
Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 


day, Sept, 24-25, 1895. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 


LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D,, DEAN, 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 


| day, Sept, 24-25, 1895, 
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VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS. W. FAIRBANKS, PH, D., PRINCIPAL. 
A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 
Entrance examination Saturday, June 15, Mone 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 23, 24, 25. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DIRECTOR. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteea 
years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage 
ment of the Engine. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
25, Friday, Sept. 13, 1895. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 
A completely equipped School for Girls. 


Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 24-25. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
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Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals. 





In nice, strong case, and accompanied with 
text book. No collections of equal excellence 
have ever before been offe red in thiscountry at 
so low a price, ($2.00 and $3.50 each,) Descriptive 


circulars free. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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_sCBDUGATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
DRAWING SERIES. 
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A COMPLETE SERIES 
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OF DRAWING BOOKS AND MANUALS FROM THE LOWEST GRADE TO THE HIGHEST, 
SIMPLE, THOROUGH, PRACTICAL AND PEDAGOGICALLY SOUND. 






Following is a partial list of Missouri cities that have recently taken the system : 


SEDALIA, JOPLIN, SPRINGFIELD, 
MOBERLY, TRENTON, FAYETTE, 
MARSHALL, MACON, LIBERTY, 
PALMYRA, LAMAR, BETHANY, 
TARKIO, HOLDEN, WESTPORT, 
BROOKFIELD, CAMERON, MARIONVILLE, 


o « « « AND MANY OTBBRS. . . - 











If you are interested, write us for full information. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 
355 WaBASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 








DO YO WANT BETTER READING AND SPELLING IN YOUR SCHOOLS? 


Do you know that thousands of the best schools in the country 


\ SY TH ETIC M the 

A ——_ and are getting results in reading which they before thought were not possible ? ’ 
fe The Pollard Synthetic Method of teaching Reading and Spelling is exciting the admiration 
and wonder of innumerable educators throughout the country, not a few of whom are of 
national prominence and among = institutions where this method is now in use, having sup- 

il. planted other systems, are many of the very best schools in the land. 

ee ee an ‘ome To show thatthe growth and popularityof the Pollard Method are not confined to the West, 
Everybody can —— e Becton a Write | Where it had its inception, (the author, Mrs. Pollard, being an Iowa lady with many years of 
with little expense an nO WwW. TAMBLYN phenomenally successful experience as a teacher and institute instructor,) we may here men- 
to-day for particulars. “St. Louis, Mo | tim very appropriately that the school boards of the following Eastern cities are only a few 
810 Olive Street, icc among many that have recently adopted and are now using these books: In Vermont, the 
cities of Burlington, Rutland, W. Rutland, St. Albans Winooski, Fair Haven, Montpelier, etc. 
In Massachusetts, the cities of Taunton, Natick, Greenfield Winchester, Hudson, Hyde Park, 
West Springfield, Wellesley Hills, Arlington, etc. In Connecticut, the cities of Meriden, Wall- 
ingford, Bristol, West Haven, Seymour, Deep River, etc. In New York, the cities of Port Ches- 


ter, Haverstraw, Jamaica Tarrytown, Port Jefferson, New Rochelle, etc. In Pennsylvania, the 
cities of Allegheny, Wilkesbarre, Johnstown, McKeesport, Lebanon, Shamokin, Hazleton, 
Columbia, Middletown, Plymouth, etc. 


We can give you the testimony of thousandsof people who have used this method from one 
to six years whose verdict in brief is that they accomplish twice as much as with old methods. 





















a Teachers, do not your own interests indicate that you should at once prepare yourselves to 
teach it? 
ROLLING PARTITIONS. POLLARD’S MANUAL is the TEACHERS’ HAND-BOOK. Price, postpaid, $1. All inquiries 
will be met with full information. 
a, WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
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Venetian Blinds for Schools, Colleges, 
Hotels and Private Residences. 


Also Hill’s Patent Inside Sliding Blinds, 
Modern Home Window and Door Screens, 
Rolling Partitions and Flexible 
and Flexifold Doors 
For churches and schools, and 


COILING STEEL DOORS and SHUTTERS. 


When in need of anything in above 
line, address 


T. J. MILLS, 
GENERAL AGENT, 
25 EMILIE BUILDING, St, Louis, Mo, 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 















Seeks Teachers who are ambitious f0 
advancement rather than those witho 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 


Nine Editions are published each month. and 
‘*Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 


Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 


Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 
Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
208 Vine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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SIMPLICITY. 


“From the simple to the com- 
plex” is already a venerable mot- 
to in education—more venerable 
than venerated, if one is to speak 
out the fact. For very often it 
happens that “simplicity” is in- 
sisted upon, as if that alone were 
worthy of serious consideration, 
while “complexity” is looked at 
askance and with an appearance 
of suspicion that somehow a vi- 
per’s sting may lie hidden in its 
folds. 

But what is “simplicity,” and in 
what does it differ from “complex- 
ity’? Attempt to answer this 
question, and you will presently 
notice that there may be simplic- 
itv of things or simplicity of 
thoughts or simplicity of deeds, 
and that there may be simplicity 
in the combination of things, in 
the grouping and expression of 
thoughts, in tfe manner, the 
means or the end of an action. 
Nay, there may be a “simplicity” 
of things, of thoughts, of deeds, 
which can only suggest mere des- 
olation and destitution resulting 
from some _ withering 
as of idleness—no 
that simplicity constituting 
the mark of the “blessed- 
ness” by which the nobly rich soul 
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is recognized as being “poor in 
spirit” only because it does its 
work effectually and easily, and 
without pretentiousness or dis- 
play of any kind. 

Strange outcome! We ask our- 
selves the meaning of simplicity, 
and behold, even the most rudi- 
mentary analysis compels us to 
recognize that the very idea of 
simplicity is itself one of extreme 
complexity! 

But isn’t this mere juggling? 
We set out to consider simplicity 
in education, and we seem, in- 
stead, to have dodged into a mere 
metaphysical alley, i. e., most like- 
ly, amere blind alley. Still, there 
is the inevitable fact that in edu- 
‘ation it is precisely things and 
thoughts and deeds that consti- 
tute the indispensable concrete 
subject-matter of every lesson. 
And the supreme object or aim of 
every lesson is just to compre- 
hend the things, thoughts and 
deeds involved. That is, the aim 
is to discover their inner signifi- 
‘ance through tracing out their 
relations. But this is nothing else 
than an attempt to develop in our 
own consciousness as_ teachers, 
and in the consciousness of our 
pupils, the vital, organic unity un- 
derlying and _ constituting the 
very essence of the things, 
thoughts and deeds under consid- 
eration. 

And what is that but a meta- 
physical process? Not a conven- 
ient “dodge’ 


oY 


into a metaphysical 
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blind alley; but merely a business- 
like proceeding along the great 
metaphysical highway which, 
from its very nature, every ration- 
al lesson must take. Metaphysics? 
That is simply “a more than usual- 
ly obstinate attempt to think 
clearly.” Illogical “logic” is the 
easiest logic in the world. It is 
the—not chosen, but fated— 
“method” of the bungler. 

Let us try again, then. There 
is complexity in the very idea of 
simplicity. The world is an in- 
finite complex of things, thoughts 
and deeds. Hence, our endless 
perplexity. In the world of Real- 
ity nothing is simple—unless it 
be the “simple” notion of Simplic- 
ity. The absolutely simple is the 
absolutely non-existent — mere 
naught, which equally is mere 
unity, i. e., unity without variety. 
And what (in our innocence) we 
commonly mean by “simplicity” 
is one or another degree of ap- 
proximation to just this “abso- 
lute zero” of consciousness. 

Herein, indeed, is the clew to 
the fundamental truth involved in 
the current (but for the most part 
wholly unanalyzed) demand for 
simplicity. The child-mind is as 
yet only initial, rudimentary, 
germinal. But germinal to the de- 
gree of already containing with- 
in its own nature as mind the 
germ of every aspect of Truth 
within the whole universe. 

But thus two practical educa- 





tional questions present them- 
selves: (1) What lessons will 


serve best as materials to stimu- 
late such minds to that degree of 
activity best calculated to unfold 
into normal realization the germs 
of truth already present in as 
modes of such rudimental minds? 
(2) By what methods can _ such 
means be best applied to such 
end? 

When we come to the question 
of simplicity in this form, it is 
clearly a question of degree. For 


the simplicity of the individual 
mind is manifestly relative and 
determined at any given moment 
by the actual extent to which 
knowledge and character bave 
been attained by such mind. To- 
day’s reality of attainment is thus 
complex as compared with yes- 
terday’s, and simple as compared 
with to-morrow’s. 

Hence, for the “beginner” we 
select the “simplest” subject-n:at- 
ter and arrange it in the “smm- 
plest” form, so that with his ‘‘sim- 
ple” powers he may comprehend 
so much of the truth.of things or 
thoughts or deeds as cau thus be 
presented. 

But this means that we abs cract 
from the total sum of significance 
or truth of the world such par- 
tial and more or less superfieint 
aspect as we judge it possibie the 
child should apprehend and as- 
If we wish to intro- 
duce him to organic nature we 
draw attention first to the 
mere form and color and ovter 
movements of a given plant or 


similate. 


his 


animal; then to another of tbe 
same kind, and so on unti! these 
familiar, and until 
the qualities observed ‘re re-o2- 


aspects are 
nized as typical or uaiversal in 
their significance. Later on he is 
led to examine into the structure 
of the given plant or the given 
Still later he is 
brought to notice that these sirn:- 


animal form. 


tural forms are orgavic to verieis 
definite functional activities. Sul 
later he is found abie to compre- 
hend such functional activitics in 
their fundamentally productive 
character as the actuai, iiau:edi- 
ate, cumulative causes of the 
structural forms organic to those 
activities — structure limiting 
function for the time being, in- 
deed, but ultimately becoming ex- 
tended through function, and thus 
admitting of greater and ever 
greater complexity of function. 
But thus each lesson is itself a 


— —— TT 





normal exercise of intellectual 
and moral functions on the part 
of the child-mind, through which 
exercise the given child-mind 
grows in extent and complexity of 
mental power; the simple (in the 
sense of germinal) modes of his 
mind unfold into relatively ma. 
ture (in the sense of more com. 
plex) modes. From a relatively 
simple degree the mind unfolds in. 
to a relatively complex degree, 
which in turn is also “simple” in 
comparison with what is to fol- 
low. 

Clearly, then, as applied to 
mind, “simplicity” in the educa- 
tional sense means relative imma- 
turity, just as “complexity” of 
mind means relative maturity of 
mind. And “simplicity” of means 
and methods in education signi- 
fies (rationally) nothing else than 
appropriateness of means and di- 
rectness—i.e., intelligent straight- 
forwardness—in methods. Frac: 
tions are complex to the child- 
mind; calculus is simple to the 
highly matured mind. 

Those unreflectingly de- 
mand “simplicity” as a finality, 


who 


then, are in great danger of inno- 
cently immaturity, 
and hence a race of mental dwarfs 
as a finality. 

On “ from the simple to the com: 
plex”—a process in 


demanding 


which 


“complex” of a higher unity— 
that, on the other hand, is the in- 
finitely formula ae 
cording to which each given step 


significant 


in the infinite progression of mind- 
unfolding is, in turn, the perfectly 
“simple,” because perfectly nor 
mal, stage of approach to the next 
more complex stage in the total 
logical—i. e., rational—order. 
Thus, when demand is made 
that we shall be “intelligible,” it 
is fair to inquire: “Intelligible to 
whom? to infants or to grown 
men? to untrained or to trained 
minds?” For intelligibility is not 
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merely a matter of vocabulary on 
the part of the one presenting the 
lesson; it is quite as much a mat- 
ter of comprehension, of trained 
intelligence, of developed mental 
habit on the part of him who 
would be benefited by the lesson. 
If you are addressing children, by 
all means address them in lan- 
guage intelligible to children. But 
let thought and expression be of 
such degree of complexity as to 
eall their full powers into vigor- 
ous exercise, so that as speedily 
as possible they may grow beyond 
childhood. It would be nothing 
less than sinning against the Holy 
Spirit of Truth to address the 
child in such terms and with such 
limitations of thought as to en- 
courage him always to remain a 
child. 





The January number of “School 
Education” (Minneapolis), in com- 
menting on the significance of the 
school as a social factor, says: 

“Society has kept the mothers 
apart, and politics the fathers; 
churches and creeds have nowhere 
appeared in history as peacemak- 
ers; the welding of nationalities 
and conditions in England is yet 
incomplete after these centuries 
of change and reform; but the 
American public school has done, 
with comparative ease, this mag- 
nificent social work.” 

This paragraph is one among 
the many evidences that Ameri- 
cans are at length actually be- 
coming fairly awake to the effect- 
iveness of the public schools as a 
means of assimilating the widely 
contrasted elements in our hetero- 
geneous population. The public 
School is proving itself a saving 
agency in a far deeper sense than 


most of us had dreamed of. It is 
the practical and perpetual song 
of the angels: “On earth peace 
among men.” 
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Prof. Howison, formerly of the 
Washington University, ‘is now 
doing, in the University of Cali- 
fornia, the very superior service 
of which he is so thoroughly ca- 
pable. Dr. Wm. T. Harris, now 
National Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, first proved his capabilities 
as one of the foremost educators 
of the age while Superiendent of 
the St. Louis City Schools. 

Miss Susan E. Blow, engaged in 
literary work of an educational 
character at Cazenovia, New 
York, won the enduring gratitude 
of our city and of the whole coun- 
try by demonstrating the practica- 
bility of kindergartning as an or- 
ganic feature of the public school. 

Mr. Denton J. Snider, author of 
some dozen volumes of rich inter- 
pretation of the “Great Literary 
Bibles of the World,” began his 
career as a teacher in the St. Louis 
High School, and is now the lec- 
turer on Psychology in the Chica- 
go Kindergarten College. 

Mr. Louis James Block, a grad- 
uate of the St. Louis High School 
and of the Washington Universi- 
ty, has gained an enviable repu- 
tation as a poet, and is now at the 
head of the Marshall High School 
in Chicago. He is also on the 
staff of the University Extension 
lecturers, University of Chicago. 

Miss Laura Fischer, and Miss 
Caroline M. C. Hart both re- 
ceived their training as kinder- 
gartners, directly or indirectly, 
under Miss Blow in St. Louis. The 
former is now Supervisor of Kin- 
dergartens in Boston, while the 
latter is director of the training 
school of the Baltimore Kinder- 
garten Association. Both these 
ladies have done great service 
in extending  kindergartning 
throughout the country, and Miss 
Hart, through her work in Toron- 
to, has done much to establish 


this most vital form of elenen- 
tary education in the Domiuion 
of Canada. 

The latest of these missionaries 
sent out from St. Louis (apparent 
ly an inexhaustible source of sup- 
ply) is Mr. William L. Murfree, 
who, just at the beginning of the 
present school year, was called to 
the responsible duties of Profes- 
sor in the Law School in the Colo- 
rado University. His ability as a 
lawyer is highly estimated here; 
he developed, several years ago, 
superior executiue ability as man- 
nger of an extensive law publishing 
establishment in St. Paul; and, 
already, published reports from 
Colorado indicate that his success 
is fully assured in his new post. 

We have not attempted to ex- 
haust the list, but rather to reeall 
representative names. Each cne 
of these is “a workman that nee¢- 
eth not to be ashamed”: though 
perhaps St. Louis might well be a 
little ashamed to hav? allowed 
them all to wander so far away 
before finding a field appropriatc: 
to their best powers. 

We present elsewhere a brief 
report of the annual meeting of 
the Isabel Crow Kindergarten 
Association. The founding of this 
association and the furthering of 
its aims, quietly as it has oc- 
curred and is occurring, is one of 
the specially significant and hope- 
ful local signs of the times. And 
that it is occurring so quietly and 
easily is clear proof that the 
times are ripe for such move- 
ments. It is in the same spirit of 
gentle, self-forgetful love of man- 
kind as that which founded Hull 
House in Chicago and joins it in 
the effort to seek and to save that 
which must otherwise be lost. 
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We commend to the thoughtful 
consideration of all teachers, and 
the attention of 
those who mistake moral inferior 
ity for intellectual superiority, 
the following from “The Educa- 
tional Journal,” of Toronto: 

“A contemporary, enumerating 
some unworthy traits and prac- 
tices of teachers which the pupils 
are pretty sure to copy, and which 
are adapted to do them serious 
moral injury, mentions ‘conniv- 
ance at deception (especially in 
preparing for 
Memory instantly flashes 
twenty or thirty years to a case 
in point, in which a teacher cast 
himself from the lofty moral ped- 
estal upon which fancy had 
placed him, into the mire of boy- 
ish contempt, by his dishonest 
method of coaching for an ap- 
proaching examination. We have 
since had reason to fear that this 
criticism touches many a teacher 
at a very tender spot. The teach- 
er who despises every unworthy 
expedient and subterfuge in pre- 
paring his pupils to make a good 
show before examiners and the 
public, is the man who is pretty 
sure to set them a worthy exam- 
ple in every respect. He who, on 
the other hand, connives at de- 
ception of any kind, is not only 
earning the contempt of his pu- 
pils, but debauching instead of 
elevating their moral natures.” 


especially to 


examinations).’ 
back 


a6 





If good can be appreciated only 
through evil then, unless A cheat- 
ed B out of his eyes, the compas- 
sion of C would die from want of 
an object. 





WE understand that in his ad- 
dress at Jacksonville, Dr. Soldan 
will probably present a view as to 
the functions of the High School 
which will prove to be radically at 
variance with the celebrated Re- 
port of the Committee of Ten. We 
hope to present an extended ab- 
stract of the address in our March 
number. 


THE SCHOOL HOUSE ASA 
CENTER. 
In the January number of this 
JOURNAL the 
growing sense of the vital rela 


we referred to 
tion between the school and the 
In the “Atlantic” for the 
same month there appears an ar- 


home. 


ticle by Horace E. Scudder on 


“The Schoolhouse as a Center.” 


In this very suggestive article 
Mr. Scudder points out the rapid 
process of governmental organi- 
zation now going on in this coun- 
try, and the remarkable way in 
which the people at large are ab- 
sorbing governmental functions; 
in which process the striking fact 
that “the 


who comes closest to the life of 


appears local officer 


all is the schoolmaster.” 


The civil service is also coming 
to be organized on a stricter basis 
and is tending inevitably to be- 
come a field for well-defined and 
stable careers. But the vocation 
of teaching is far more free and 
spontaneous. It represents self- 
determination of a higher sort. 
It has to do with personality in 
its fuller expression, and the con- 
sciousness which goes with it is 
capable of profounder relations. 
Given, therefore, the conception 
of teaching as an officer of the 
State, and you at once ally the 
teacher with directive, shaping 
and 
becomes capable of high develop- 
ment.” 


forces, state-consciousness 


Mr. Scudder concludes as fol- 
“Tt the and 
thoughtful in every community to 


lows: is for wise 


guide these forces into great 
channels, and we are convinced 
that the common-school system, 
so flexible, so capable of enrich- 
ment, offers the natural, available 
medium for unlimited develop- 
ment. It holds the key to the situ- 
ation in any problem we may en- 


counter when considering the mo- 





mentous subject of American ciy. 
ilization.” 

Such is the general drift of the 
article. From the midst of it we 
add the following as emphasizing 
the which the 
school is destined to react upon 
the community. “I would have,” 


subtler ways in 


he says, “at least one schoolhouse 
in the town provided with a com- 
modious hall. It has been the cus. 


tom to connect these halls with 
libraries, or to make them a fea- 
ture of the town office-building, 
If, however, the schoolhouse of 
the future, architecturally admir. 
able and fair contained 
also a for the 
people desirous of availing them- 
selves of further educational fa- 
cilities, the transition from school 


within, 
gathering-place 


to lecture or exhibition would be 
made with greater ease. The no- 
tion of extension, 
though imported, has taken some 
root, but it is at present too dis 
sociated from the notion of com: 
mon-school The real 
junction between the higher insti- 
tutions of learning and _ the 
schools of the people will come 
about the them. 
selves have become more distinct: 


university 


education. 


when schools 
ly an expression of the village or 
town life.” 

Mr. Scudder does not seem to 
of the 
the 
West his dream is already a re 


be aware that in some 


larger cities and towns of 


ality. For example, the auditori- 
um of the St. Louis High School, 


seating 1,500 people, togetherg 


with other smaller rooms, has 


been in use by the St. 
ciety of Pedagogy, which has for 
three 


years been 


work of a high order and exact: 


ly in the spirit of university ex§ 


tension. Something similar is 
also taking place at Alton, Il. 
And other points 
the same leaven is working. In 
fact, the time is ripe for sueb 
work everywhere. 


doubtless at 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S MEETING. 


From the 
gramme of the annual meeting of 


preliminary — pro- 


‘the Department of Superintend- 


ence of the National Educational 
Association to be held at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., February 18, 19 
and 20, it would appear that a 
number of lively discussions are 
in prospect. The general themes 
are: Problems of Detailed Super- 
How Shall the 


vision ; Best 


Schools Be Brought to the Peo- 
ple in the Rural Districts? Co- 


ordination, Correlation and Con- 
centration; and Ideals in Educa- 
tion. 

Probably the center of inter- 
est will be in the third 
with Dr. Harris as the chief fig- 
ure. But also the last theme is of 


topic, 


vital import, especially as it is 
subdivided in logical order, so 
that there will first be discussed 
the question, “What Should the 
Elementary School Accomplish 
for the Child? secondly, the ques- 
tion: What Should the High 
School do for the Graduate of the 
Elementary School? and, thirdly, 
What Should the College and 
University do for the Graduate of 
the High School? 

’apers on these themes are to 
be presented severally by Prof. 


‘§ Arnold Tompkins, Chair of Ped- 


itor: 
hool, 
ether 

has 
Ss So- 
s for 
5 


xact- 


on 
y ex 


, Il 
oints 
-— 
such 


agogy, University of Illinois; Dr. 
F. Louis Soldan, Superintendent 
of Schools, St. Louis; and Dr. 
James H. Baker, President of 
Colorado University. 

The results of this meeting will 
be awaited with great interest. 


————_e pe-0—_____ 


There is no more solemn re- 
sponsibility than that of the 
teacher. And yet the teacher is 
subject to peculiar temptations. 
Probably no other allurement is 
greater than that of 
fad in methods. As Rosenkranz 
Says (“Philosophy of Education,” 


some hew 


p. 105), “Education can be in noth- 
ing more ostentatious than in its 
method, and it is here that charla- 
tanism can most readily intrude 
itself. Every little change, every 
pitiful modification, is proclaimed 
aloud as a new or an improved 
method; and even the most fool- 
ish and superficial changes find 
at once their imitators, who them- 
their effrontery 
behind some trifling differences, 
and, with ridiculous conceit hail 
themselves as inventors.” 


selves conceal 


As Rosenkranz wrote this near- 
ly a half-century ago, it would 
seem that here, as elsewhere, his- 
tory is wont to repeat itself, the 
air being specially full in these 
latter times of very questionable 
“methods.” 





ART IN THE SCHOOLS. 


The January number of the “Fo- 
rum” contains an important pa- 
per by Wm. Ordway Partridge on 
the “Development of Sculpture in 
America,” in the course of which 
he considers the vital relation be- 
tween the art of a people and the 
spirit of the people as a nation. If 
the art is genuine, it must be na- 
tive. 

The article implies, rather than 
what is unquestionably 
true, that a nation, as such, can 


states, 


best comprehend and express its 
worthiest art form. 
Hence arises the question as to 


ideals in 


the most effective means of arous- 
ing universal interest in works of 
art, and of discovering ability on 
the part of individuals that, once 
developed, will produce 
With such question in 
view, Mr. Partridge suggests that: 

“The first practical way which 
suggests itself is by making art 
education in the public schools a 
part of the study, and as compul- 
sory as word and cipher lan- 
Only a few years have 


such 


works. 


guages. 


passed since art education in this 
country was a privilege of the 
rich. Now no academy in the land 
is considered well equipped which 
has not a certain course in the 
fine arts—too often elected, we re- 
gret to say, aS an escape from 
more earnest study rather than 
for the love of beautiful things. 
But even this aspect is changing, 
and the new men are learning to 
care for—to understand — the 
great masterpieces of the world 
because they afford an order of 
enjoyment and growth which 
mathematics and athletics do not 
furnish. We must endeavor to 
make art education a genuine 
thing, a living force, and not in 
any sense an _ affectation—not 
merely a pretty thing to appear in 
a catalogue. Art education in the 
public schools is the surest and 
simplest way of bringing this peo- 
ple to that state of development 
where they can appreciate great 
art and what it holds for them. 
Year after year brings us evidence 
of the artistic genius of this peo- 
ple. It is needful that we should 
draw out wisely and with discre- 
tion this artistic inclination and 
precious instinct, and that we 
should encourage it, not only by 
the generous endowment of schol- 
arships, but by personal sympa- 
thy, whenever and wherever such 
genius comes to our notice. Only 
such discernment and sympathy 
‘an beget great art for this peo- 
ple. And only in this way, on the 
other hand, may become a 
highly civilized people. It is a 
contradiction in terms to imag- 
ine a high state of civilization 
without a great existing art.” 


we 





County Superintendents desiring a 
thorough practical teacher and insti- 
tute worker for their summer institute 
should write to L. Westfall, 2808 Locust 
Street, St. Louis. Mr. Westfall is one of 
our live practical school men, and will 
do good work in the institute. 
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MODERN EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM M. BRYANT, M. A., 
LL. D. 


XIV. 

From what we have seen thus 
far, then, it appears that our 
“modern” education, if it is really 
to justify the name, must include 
a clear knowledge of the univer- 
sal forms (1), of space relations 
as expressed in mathematics; (2), 
of physical and chemical rela- 
tions involved in the inorganic 
world, and leading over into the 
organic; (3), of the physiological 
relations involved in the organic 
forms of nature, and (4), of more 
explicit thought-relations as ex- 
pressed in logic in particular and 
in language in general—the lat- 
ter, of course, including the fun- 
damental literary forms. 

But it is never to be forgotten 
that all education is, in truth, 
ethical no less than intellectual 
—that it is the education of in- 
dividual minds, each in its en- 
tirety—the regulated develop- 
ment of individual men into ever- 
increasing personal realization of 
the universal type of man. 
Whence we have now to note fur- 
ther that the most concrete phase 
of education must consist in 
bringing the learner more and 
more under the pupilage of the 
race. 

In other words, the historical 
aspect again presents itself as 
the central, vital factor of edu- 
cational work. And this only so 
much the more, as man himself is 
here the direct object of study. 
If we would know man, we must 
study the process of his evolu- 
tion. We must trace the essen- 
tial, organic stages of his spritu- 





al—that is, his _ intellectual, 
moral, and religious—-growth. We 
must trace out the course of de- 
velopment of his art-forms and 
of the forms of his science; we 
must follow the unfolding of ha- 
man faith and of human institu- 
tions. 


In all this, indeed, the complex- 
ity is fairly bewildering and the 
possibility of error correspond- 
ingly great. Only so much the 
more, then, is the educator bound 
to seek with utmost diligence for 
the fundamental and permanent 
aspects of historical growth in 
each sphere of human life, and to 
hold strictly to these in his in- 
struction, so that the youth under 
his care may be brought to right- 
ly estimate events, principles an: 
persons. 


It has been objected, indeed, 
that history cannot be reduced to 
logical formulas—that the very 
fact of human “freedom” places 
the whole course of human events 
beyond possibility of calculation. 
And, no doubt, this is true so far 
as that spurious form of freedom 
known as caprice is concerned. 

But one need not be very deep- 
ly versed in history to know that 
the energy of such “freedom” is 
chiefly expended in self-contra- 
dictory processes, and that, there- 
fore, its “permanent” products 
dre oltogetheo nil. 

On the other hand, one comes 
by degrees to recognize that true 
Freedom consists in a life con- 
formed to the essential, unalter- 
able forms of Reason; and that 
hence the really positive and per- 
manent results worked out by 
humanity, and of which “his- 
tory” is but the approximately 
faithful record, constitute in their 
total range one continuous or- 
ganic process; this process being 
nothing else than the unfolding 
of the human spirit into ever-in- 


creasingly adequate realization of 


its own typical or ideal nature, 

Nor is it possible that in thi 
process the chronological orde 
should ever really contradict the 
logical. Even one and the same 
rose-bush will present whole ge. 
ries of blooming 
earlier and dying, while other 
are as yet only in the bud. Nay, 
some will have a worm at the 
heart and unfold nothing mor 
than a blighted, deformed frag. 
ment of a rose. And yet in every 
instance whatever development 
really takes place cannot but fol. 
low the logical order from simple 
rudiment, through increasing 
complexity of form, to whatever 
stage of advancement may finally 
be reached. 

So, too, nation after nation has 
blossomed out on the great rose 
bush of the world, and not one 
could escape the logical necessity 
of passing from simple _ begin 
nings through ever richer phase 
to such culmination j 
proved possible. Did not the He 
brew rose flame with prophecy’ 
And the Greek—was not that 
dazzling in the luminous beauty 
of its white forms? And the Ro 
man—could that be matched for 
its rich elaboration of the splen- 
dors of the law? And by patient 
cross-fertilization of these with 
later species we not at 
length secured those rare modem 
varieties of which we fondly be 
lieve our American Beauty to be 
the very finest of all? 

True, the heart of the Punic 
rose was eaten out by the worm 
of greed, while other buds have 
been blighted by the tropic sw 
of lust or by the arctic frosts of 
savage hate. But nowhere has 
the order of development failed 
to prove itself a necessary ordet 
in the sense that failure to follow 
it is simply to fail altogether of 
actual development. 

There is, then, a rational ordet 
constituting the central, organi¢ 


roses, some 
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principle of all history and ren- 
dering it a continuous, consistent 
developmental process. And the 
teaching of history which fails to 
render this clew apparent in ever- 
increasing degree to the growing 
mind of the student is but a 
mockery. Only by means of. this 
Ariadne-tnread can one hope to 
range successfully the labyrinth 
of history and master that verita- 
ble minotaur named Fact. 

And this is true whatever the 
phase of history one may at- 
tempt to learn or teach—whether 
one would trace political devel- 
opment, or religious development, 
or the development of art or of 
science. Everywhere essentials! 
and let “facts” be always so 
chosen as to emphasize just these 
essentials as the 
great ganglia or nerve-centers in 
that most elaborate of all organ- 
isms known as Human Society. 

XV. 

Finally, in philosophy, as es- 
sentially the Science of Mind in 
the fuller sense of the term, the 
same rule ought constantly to be 
observed. Here the task is to 
trace (1), the ideal or typical na- 
ture of mind as such, and (2), the 
fundamental means and the true 
methods tor ~the actual 


constituting 


realiza- 
tion of that type in the lives of 
individual men. That is, on the 
one hand we have Psychology, 
while on the other hand we have 
Ethics. In the first we trace out 
the necessary logical order of de- 
velopment, together with the com- 
plex grouping of the fundamental 
modes pertaining to every created 
mind. Though, as but one type of 
Mind is conceivable, it is evident 
that the reached 
must be regarded as true also of 
the Creative Mind. At the same 
time there is this highly signifi- 
cant difference; that the latter 
must be conceived .as_ eternally 
perfect; instead of struggling, as 
the former of necessity must do, 


conclusions 





through time toward Perfection. 

In Ethics, again, we trace out 
those fundamental relations— 
economic, civil, and re- 
ligious—between man and man 
which are necessarily involved in 
the struggle of multitudes of in- 
dividuals to unfold, each in and 
for himself, the one ideal or typ- 
ical nature belonging to all. 

That is, in Pspcholofy 
Ethics we have the last degree in 
the possible condensation of the 
history of the human world in its 
and, therefore, 
significance. 


social, 


and 


most essential 
truly permanent 
And now we may just as well 
frankly confess that for the full 
development of these results two 
other sciences are necessary. Of 
these, Logic, as furnishing the 
universal forms of all science, 
has already been brought under 
brief consideration. The other is 
the much-despised science of Met- 
aphysics—despised most by the 
worst (worst because unconsci- 
ous, and hence self-mystified) 
metaphysicians. 

It is this latter science through 
which, in the most summarized 
form possible, are traced to their 
ultimate organic unity ail the 
fundamental lines of relationship 
as between the individual mind 
and the total world. And the last 
result of this science is the proof 
that both the physical and spirit- 
al aspects of the world but con- 
stitute the complementary modes 
through which the ultimate cre- 
ative Mind is forever manifested. 

Thus, the Science of Nature 
finds its ultimate significance in 
the Science of Man, must 
study the ascidian to rightly 
know humanity it is not less true 
that we must study the humani- 
ties to rightly estimate the sig- 
nificance of the ascidian. Noth- 
ing in truth has significance for 
man save in its relation to man. 
For itself, each individual soul is 
the center of the universe—a liv- 


If we 


ing, infinitely perfectible unit in 
the midst of an infinite environ- 
ment. In the degree in which it 
attains clearly conscious spiritual 
life by so much the more clearly 
must such living unit recognize 
that in its inmost essence this 
“environment” is, above all, a 
spiritual energy, and that prog- 
ressive adjustment thereto means 
nothing less than the gradual re- 
dlization in one’s own being of 
the rhythm of Eternal Life. 
Hence it is in and through such 
infinitely perfectible being as 
man that the ultimate creative 
energy presents its most ade- 
quate objective mode of self- 
manifestation. And it is precisely 
for this reason that in the scheme 
of an ideally perfect education 
for the individual the subjects 
last referred to and given least 
notice in this address are the 
richest of all in value, and for the 
pursuit of which the whole range 
of discipline, whether in “Sci- 
ence” or in language, is but the 


‘fitting preparation. 


Far enough short of such fully- 
rounded education fall the results 
of our present-day school-room 
work of whatever grade! And 
yet it is only by steadily keeping 
before us the clearest, most ade- 
quate possible Ideal that we can 
be assured of any substantial 
ground of hope that there will be 
genuine improvement in present 
Reality. Only by steadily con- 
templating such Ideal can we be 
brought to awake out of our com- 
placent dreams of present attain- 
ment, and led to enter resolutely 
upon the struggle through which 
alone, as educators, we can re- 
deem ourselves from the obscuri- 
ties and vagaries rendering us 
more or less “antiquated” in our 
aims and methods, and in so do- 
ing emerge into the clear light of 
fully-rounded and hence genuine- 
ly modern education. 





”" DemocrRITus said, ‘‘ Words are but 
the shadows of actions.’”’ Necessarily 
we cannot tell youin a few words al/ 
the reasons why you should do your 
trading at ‘‘ Famous,’’ but the fact that 
we open accounts with teachers, give 
them a special discount on all pur- 
chases, and sell the very finest goods 
for the least possible price, should be 
sufficient reason for giving usa share 
of your patronage. 
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ENGLISH IN HIGH-SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 


PROF. L. A. JOHNSON, PH. D. 





Part ITI. 

5. A fifth aim which should be 
present with us from the begin- 
ning of the course in English in 
the high-school, is to acquaint the 
student with a body of good lit- 
erature that may, in his after 
course, be drawn upon for illus- 
trations of the various principles 
of literary art. 

I have already spoken of the 
value of the love of good reading 
to the student. Here I wish to 
emphasize the importance of due 
regard to the variety and extent 
of his reading as something dis- 
tinct from its* qality. While we 
are teaching the fundamental 
principles of grammar and rhe- 
toric, the student should be un- 
consciously collecting material 
through the use of which may be 
built up in his mind later on the 
elements of literature—of artistic 
expression. To make preparation 
for this, he should become 
quainted by the end of his first 
college year—perhaps by the end 
of his high-school course—with 
one or more masterpieces in epic, 
lyric and dramatic poetry, in the 
novel, in romance and in the es- 
say. This would give the neces- 
sary variety. While studying 
critically, say, “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,” or “Rip Van 
Winkle,” for the enforcement of 
the principles of grammar and 
rhetoric, he might be required to 
read the whole of the “Sketch 
Book ;” or if Hawthorne’s “Great 
Stone Face” be made the basis of 
critical study, let all of “Twice 
Told Tales” be read. If it is found 
expedient to study in class but 
one book of “Paradise Lost,” ‘let 
all the rest of the poem be read 
in private. 

To secure due attention in the 





ac- 





rapid reading here 


stated examinations calling for 


suggested, 


elements of subject matter may 
written outlines 
the requisite ac- 
quaintance with the 
signed. These methods and such 
employed throughout the 
earlier years of the course with 
all the species of literature will 
secure that extent of familiarity 
which will meet 


be relied on; or 
iImay secure 
works as- 


like, 


with literature 
the demands of illustration in the 
student’s further study. 

6. The last object I shall name 
of a course in English is, to ac- 
quaint the student with all the 
principles that differentiate each 
species of literature from every 
other species, and so build up in 
mind a criticism 
will 

literary 
thus get from literature the an- 


his 
that 
sound 


system of 


enable him to form 


judgments and 


swer to the question, “How to 
live?” 

This course in the elements of 
the 


velopment in the student of clear 


literature contemplates de- 
conceptions of literature as an art 
as distinguished from other forms 
of good writing. Each piece of lit- 
erature is to be, judged by the 
same principles used in judging a 
painting, a piece of statuary, or a 
piece of music; that is to say, the 
world of aesthetics is to be laid 
to him; and literature as 
one of the fine arts is to be looked 
at, examined, criticism of 
life. We study the elements of 
grammar, of philology, and of 


open 


as a 


rhetoric; why not study the ele- 
ments of literature? Why not ex- 
amine the great masterpieces of 
It is 
only by an examination of them 
with this end in view that we can 


literature as works of art? 


get at their significance, or re- 
alize from them the half of what 
they contain for us. Every gen- 
uine piece of literature studied in 
this way reveals or makes clearer 


some phase of human life an 
helps to answer the questioy 
“How shall I live?”—a questioy 


of deep significance. This cour 
would take the student over aj 
the species of literature, exam 
ining the elementsof form and the 
elements of subject-matter, and 
teaching him how to discover th 
artistic reason for each piece of 
literature that passes under his 
eve. He finds that “Macbeth” 
“Hamlet” is not merely a tragi 
tale enacted before our eyes, but 
a deep and significant represent 
ation of certain phases of human 
life; that while it matters littl 
to us whether Macbeth or Han 
let ever lived in the body, that ty 
our imaginations they are real, 
living persons, types of certain 
our ac 
have 


that in 
them 


characters, and 


quaintance with we 
extended our knowledge of the 
human heart and of the moral or 
der of the universe. 

The six objects of a course in 
English thus 
touched upon, should, in my opin 


which I have 









ion, be held in mind from the be 
ginning of the high-school cours 
to the close of the required work 
in English in the college. Mueb 
can be done toward the attain 
ment of most of them by the 
close of the first college year, ani 
certainly by the close of the sec 
ond all of them should be mor 
or less perfectly realized. A. third 
year spent, after this thorough 
equipment, in the study of litera 
ture, as literature, will complete 
the required course for the de 
gree of A. B. 
Trinity University, Texas. 

_SIDNEY SMITH said, “It is alway 
right that a man should be able to rep 
der a reason for the faith that is within 
him.’? There are several reasons wht 
you should do your trading at “Famous, 
Cor. Broadway and Morgan. In the 
first place accounts are opened with all 
public school teachers, and that is some 
times a great convenience. Secondly, # 
special discount is made to them on all 
purchases in all departments. Thirdly, 
The stock is so large and assortment: 
so varied you are sure to find what you 
want, and lastly, the prices are alway 


and absolutely the lowest in the city 0 
St. Louis.‘ -* = tl . 


.—~— icheatnnien. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


SARAH NEWLIN. 


“Mere nomenclature is as sterile in 
geography as it is in botany or anato- 
my. This everlasting 
names of places makes geography wn- 
popular.”—D. 8. Gilman. 

In all new countries, such as ous, 
the need often arises for giving a name 
toa place. It is very desirable that 
those who are called upon for such a 
service should know what constitutes 


BY 


repetition of 


a good name, and have some ideas or 
principles to guide them. It is said 
that one person who had the naming 
of several of our new towns took a 
and 
broadcast over these barely projected 


classical dictionary scattered 
sites the historic names he found in it, 
both personal and geographical! <A 
grandfather's clothes may be beauti- 
ful and excellent, and yet they are un- 
fit for a baby. A name may be good 
in itself, but either unsuited to a par- 
ticular locality, or so full of old asso- 
ciations that it 
a new place, 
chance of 


sounds 
and extinguishes 
individuality. We have 
many good geographical names, some 
We 
have, also many bad ones, and the bad 
have not seldom replaced original good 
ones. 

esting. 


sterile. 


grotesque on 


its 


rarely beautiful and appropriate. 


Geography can be made inter- 

Nomenclature need not be 
Let us be tolerant of sterility. 
The Indians give significant names to 
both persons and places, and we have 
inherited many of the 
hold fast to them. There is always in- 


latter; let us 


terest in names that describe places, 
or preserve their histories, never any 
in mere echoes.. 

Surely the the map of 
England are not sterile to those who 


names on 
see the site of a Roman camp in each 
of the Chesters, Winchester, Colches- 
Chicester, the 
landing place of the Northern invaders 
and the first Angle-land or Eng- 
land in the shire of the Northfolk or 
Norfolk, the 


ter, Dorchester, etc., 


the early settlement of 


Saxons in the East-Saxe, or Sexe (pro- 


nunciation was various in the foreign 
hame, and spelling all 
then), Essex, West-Sexe, 
South-Sexe, Sussex, 
known, 


was phonetic 
Wessex, 
The little 
far-off North-Humberland, in 
the shrunken section of that outlying 
province, 


ete, 


which still bears the name, 
but does not touch the Humber river, 
the rural Ox-ford and Cam-bridge, in 
the great university towns which have 
hever disowned their simple, early des- 
ignations, etc. And anyone who had 


once noticed the fitness of Yare-mouth 
and Exe-mouth would not put a mouth 
on a mountain top unless it was a 
Cavesmouth or Densmouth! The 
hams, wicks, burys and lys are elo- 
quent to the ethnologist, and tell us 
all of the mingling of the nations long 
ago on British soil, as they mingle on 
our own to-day. And how Irish the 
Irish names are, how Scotch the 
Scotch! Killarney, Kilkenny, Kilmal- 
Killaloe, the country 
some of its robust natives often pro- 
claim themselves to be “kilt entirely.” 
Selkirk, Valkirk, ete., tell us that we 
are in John Knox’s country, while Port 
Patrick and Kilmarnock show its old 
kinship with Ireland. 

Unfortunately, descriptive names are 


lock, seems, as 


repeated in positions where they are 
meaningless, but let us appreciate their 
primitive significance. Coming down 
the stream of time, noting the changes 
and the growth, see how the “west” 
of early settlers soon became the east 
for later ones, how “Green Bush” and 
“Maiden Lane” still the 
little rural London where now stands 
the largest of towns, and life and in- 
terest will not be lacking. 


witness to 


In our own hemisphere what a pa- 
thetic history is written in the Indian 
names that dotted the whole continent 
long before it was by 
Columbus! How we have left 
unchanged still witness, in many dia- 
lects, to the Indian’s attentive ear, ob- 
servant and heart alive to all 
natural beauty. Even to our alien 
ears, usually deaf to their meaning, 


“discovered” 


those 


eye, 


these names are almost always musi- 
eal, and experience tells us that they 
are always We have 
driven the original owners from many 
a lovely spot which they called from 
some feature, and we 
have then renamed it, as blind and deaf 
men might have done, with meaning- 
less echoes from foreign lands, or such 
shocks to mind as Bloody 
Gulch, When will 
American ethnologists tell us the mean- 
ing of all, so-called “Indian” names, 
and give us historical atlases of the 
America that the discoverers found? 
When we do understand the Indian 
names, how expressive and fit they 
are. How much they tell us, while 
they charm our ears. Ontario—the 
Great Water; Niobrara—Swift Water: 
Niagara—Thunder of Waters; 
sippi—Father of Waters; or Missa Zibi 
— Everywhere a river; Minnesota — 
Sky-tinted Waters (from its many blue 
lakes); Kennebec—Long River; Rap- 


expressive. 


characteristic 


ear and 


Tombstone, ete. 


Missis- 


pahannock—Stream with an Ebb and 
Flow; Shenandoah—Daughter of the 
Stars (from its sparkling waters); Mo- 
nongahela—High, Broken Bluffs; Min- 
nehaha—Laughing Water; Minnewak- 
en—Holy, or Mysterious, Water (from 
its strange bubblings), renamed by 
“civilized” (7?) people Devil’s Lake1 
And how many more, the meanings of 
which no one has taken the pains to 
find out. 

And after the great Discovery. how 
our maps tell of the coming of the na- 
tions here, and show their channels of 
entrance. First the Spaniards, in the 
Bahama and _ neighboring islands, 
through the Gulf and the ancient 
kingdom of Mexico, where the Aztec 
name could not displaced, and 
spreading through what are now our 
own Southwestern States, and up the 
Pacific Coast. Florida tells of their de- 
light in the Land of Flowers after their 
long voyage. But ships were their only 
iIneans of conveyance, the water their 
only road, so their races are all on the 
coast. Other names there show that 
these so-called “first discoverers” 
found predecessors in possession. Alas 
for them, the true, original settlers at 
Tallahasse, Appalache, Tohopekaliga, 
and many other places. 


be 


In most of the names the Spaniards 
left us not only their nationality, but 
their religion is recorded; devout Ro- 
manism is reflected in San Salvador, 
San Domingo, San Antonio, Santa Fe, 
San Francisco, San Jose, ete. We ¢an 
trace the boundaries of the Spanish 
settlements in these names. 

Then came the English through the 
Chesapeake and Massachusetts Bays, 
among other tribes of Indians as we 
see by those two names. How they 
also wrote their histories on the lands 
they settled, and how different those 
histories were! In the Southern Eng- 
lish colony the names tell of monarchy 
and loyalty; we do not need to be told 
that these settlers were royalists. Vir- 
ginia, the Virgin Queen’s province, 
Jamestown and Yorktown honoring the 
royal brothers; King and Queen Coun- 
ty, Princess Anne County, King Wil- 
liam County, Orange, Hanover—see 
how they even date themselves. And 
mingled with these new names are rep- 
etitions of others from old England, 
which were familiar and dear to the 
colonists. We can sympathize with 
the feelings which led to these repeti- 
tions, but how interest dies out of the 
name in the transplanting. 
Norfolk, Lancaster, tell of fond 


and perhaps a little home- 


Sussex, 
etc., 


memories, 
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sickness for the mother country; so 
there is a record of them, but their ap- 
propriatness is gone. 

But in the Massachusetts settlements 
there is little evidence of affection for 
royalty. The Puritans, too, loved old 
England, and named some of the new 
homes after their old homes—Ply- 
mouth, Boston, ete.—but not one after 
the rulers who had oppresed them. 
The names they chose expressed their 
faith, and their longings for rest and 
peace, or were descriptive of the lo- 
eality—Providence, Salem, Concord, 
New Port, Fair Haven, etc. The re- 
ligious fervor was too intense, and too 
narrow, to last long; political records 
soon succeed the spiritual ones on 
these bleak rocks, while the Southern 
English colonists spread their loyal 
names all around them for a long time, 
north into Queen Mary’s land, with its 
chief city honoring the queen’s faith 


in the Romish Lord Baltimore, and 
south into the Carolinas, during the 


reign of the Charleses, and still far- 
ther south into Georgia in the Georgian 
era. See how the English names stop 
at Georgia. We touch the other -na- 
tionalities there—the Spaniards in Flor- 
ida, but a new band of colonists in 
Louisiana—for Alabama was not sep- 
arate then. They are French; their 
province is called after their king, but 
they remember France rather than her 
rulers, and their chief town is a New 
Orleans. They came in by the Gulf 
and the great river—still, as then, bear- 
ing its Indian name—Mississippi, and 
see how they established themselves 
along its banks—Baton 
Louis (the great patron saint of 
France), Des Moines, Prairie du Chien, 
ete. Going farther and farther north, 
always hoping to meet others of their 
countrymen who had entered the coi- 
tinent through another great river far 
to the north, which they named the St. 
Lawrence. These most northern immi- 
grants had many heroic souls among 
them. They had come, not for their 
own good, but solely to convert the na- 


Rouge, St. 


tives, whom they followed into the 
wilderness, settling among them on 


the shores of the great lakes at De- 
troit (we have dropped the accent and 
Anglicised the pronunciation, but, for- 
tunately, not changed the spelling, so 
we recognize the French word for 
strait), Sault Ste. Marie, Detour, Au 
Sable River, Ste. Claire, Presque Isle, 
Perrepont, Belleville, ete. But they 
retained the names the Indians had al- 


ready given, so we still know most 
of the great lakes by their beautiful! 


native names—Ontario, Erie, Huron 
and Michigan—the last reminding us 


in its French ch through what tongues 


we first heard of it, for some Indian 
syllables they could not pronounce. 
Have we ourselves to thank for stu- 


pidly calling the grandest of all lakes 
Superior? 

And meanwhile another band of col- 
onists had entered the country by still 
another great river. Its waters and 
beautiful banks still witness to their 
distinct nationality. How thoroughly 
Dutch they are! Not Hudson, so much, 
but Zuder Zee Tappan Zee, Haver- 
straw Bay, Spuyten Deyvil, Hoosick, 
Yonkers, Peekskill, Poughkeepsie, Kin- 
derhook, Kaatskill, ete. 

Then comes our Revolutionary story, 
telling itself on the face of our coun- 


try. Piitsburg supplanting Fort Du 
Quesne. Ah, the French could not car- 


ry out the plan of a chain of forts to 


connect their two distant colonies. And 
England’s great commoner was our 
friend; Wilkesbarre shows that Col. 
Barre, too, sympathized with the 


American “rebels,” and the demagogue 
Wilkes was supposed to do so, though 
it was little honour to Col. Barre to 
link name with that of Wilkes; 
Lafayette, our good ally; Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Madi- 
our own Liber- 


his 


Jefferson, 
heroes; Freehold, 
ty, Independence, Union—the 
had won control of their own country 
evidently, and not fallen apart in vic- 
tory. 


son, 


“rebels” 


Well chosen names will either mark 
natural 


some feature of the locality, 


and refresh the ear of even the pass- 
ing traveler, as Still Water, Fresh 
Water, Swift Water, Deep Stream, 
Cold Spring, Eagle Lake, Deer Island, 
Overlook, Point Lookout, ete.; or they 
will record something of human his- 
tory, love of the mother country, love 


monarchy or of republicanism, hon- 
They 


there is 


or to the heroes of the day, ete. 
are sure to be sterile when 


neither description nor history in them, 


and especially when they are dry 
husks stripped from rich old foreign 
kernels. Who does not groan at the 


absurdity of an American Corinth, 


Syracuse, Carthage, Paris, ete. 
should 
these dry husks 
over our virgin soil, and even discarded 
beautiful native names for them! Let 
us get rid of them if we can, and let us 
at least have no more of them. Let na- 
ture or huinanity speak in our names, 


Kome, 


Shame on us that we have 


spread cart-loads of 


not pedantry, or long-distance tele- 


phones! And when a place has an in- 





















































digenous name, let it never be changed, at 
“How is it that you Republicans hay ner 
a Princeton and Kingston?” asked q sible, 
English lady. The reply was obvious-~ “e: 
Because we do not wish to destroy by _ 
to keep our historical records. What is - 
new is apt to be crude and of slight ip. = 
terest; the old, if alive and growing, js phy 
full of richness. Let us keep wha ne 
records we have, and be jealous of pupil 
them. Our big Yosemite trees haye steril 
been well named Sequoia, after perhaps ried | 
the greatest native American, the matio 
Cherokee Chief who invented an gl. on 
phabet, which is said to be as efficient = 
and far simpler than the one we use. *° 
Let us not tolerate having those Amer. 
ican trees renamed ‘Wellingtonias” ca 
The Iron Duke knew little of us, and oa 
cared less. : - 
In these days of Normal Schools all 
teachers could learn a few simple oa 
rules for the pronunciation of foreign eed 
names, and the meanings of common path 
prefixes and suffixes, as that wald teres 
means forest, bruek—bridge, Spa- Pl 
Spring, Baden—Bath, Rio—river, Ville 
—city, etc. They could easily be taught 
that in southern and _ oriental lan- 
guages the i’s are pronounced e, and 
the a’s are broad, and they would not 
then call a town of India Dell-high, 
ete. The gain of Anglicising names is 1. 
little, if any; of Frenchifying them still B ce? 
less, and in all change the loss is great, § sucl 
We lose the native flavor and the real-§ and 
ity of knowledge, and a beginning on§ [ s) 
the language which a true _ foreign B the 
name would give us: “There is 10 one 
such place as Leghorn in Italy,” said but 
an Italian gentleman most truly. The chil 
incongruity of such a name on Italian Vy, 
soil must strike any lover of the mvu- : 
sical Italian language. Italian is more a 
easily pronounced by English-speaking wan 
lips than French. Yet a pupil turns § S!™ 






from the Latin Grammar to our map 





of the Latin country, and even to ow 





histories of the Latin race, and sees no 
































































































connection between the two in the 9 
geographical names, some of which & tep 
have remained unchanged for three tho 
thousand years. We actually choose anil 
to introduce and keep them in French : 
disguises! Where is the difficulty in - 
pronouncing Roma, Venetia, Milano, hu 
Napoli, etc.? And who does not feel a sid 
breath of Italy in them which is quite J th 
lacking in Rome, Venice, Milan and §@ Th 
Naples? We should be much amused & ©! 
if anyone called Tivoli Tivles, but is 
Naples for Napoli less absurd? Let " 
us get rid of these travesties. Let our = 

de 














gazetteers give us the true names, 
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their meanings and derivations if pos- 
sible, and guides to their pronuncia- 
tion; and let our maps give us as true 
jdeas of our 
own, and be recognizable by the na- 
tives of those countries. 


foreign countries as of 
Then Geogra- 
phy will place keys of all countries 
and of all languages in the hands of 
pupils, and lists of names will be, not 
sterile, but rich, and va- 
ried as the primitive costumes of the 


suggestive, 


nations. 

As it taught, geography 
was like the, happily. obsolete study 
The living creature 
that formed the growing shell was for- 
gotten, and the empty shell was nat- 
But is interest 
lacking in the shell when we are learn- 
ing of its living inmate’s life and 
To the pupil who started 
right, maps of the earth as it now is 


has been 


of conchology. 


urally a sterile study. 


growth? 


would suggest growth, broaden sym- 
pathy, tell of life and awake the in- 
terest that life always gives. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 3, *96. 
>e 


DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 


1. Principles of increase and de- 


crease, made clear by illustrations; 


such as 5, 50, 500, FOOO, SOMO, HOVOVOO, 
and 5, .5, .05, .005, .0005, .00005, .000005. 
I should not try any more than have 
the above fully understood by every 
one of the class; not only the apt ones, 
but the Show the 
child that .5 is another way of writing 
4, thus .5=5-10 or \%. It 


also slow ones. 
is more con- 


venient, often, to use .5 than 4. There- 


fore, we use it. Decimal fractions are 
simply one class of the common frac- 
tions expressed in a different manner. 
They are simply fractions having a de- 


 hominator 10, 100, 1000, ete. 


2. Writing decimals. 
tenths, 


Learn orders, 
hundredths, 
thousandths, 
nillionths, 


millionths, 


thousandths, ten- 

hundred - thousandths, 
ten-millionths, hundred- 
billionths, ten-billionths, 
hundred-billionths, trillionths. 


sider that far enough. 


I con- 
I should write 


» these words until all can spell them. 


These words look ugly if spelled in- 
correctly. 
them. 
name 


Learn to name and to write 
Don’t forget the hyphen. John, 
the fourth order. Mary, give 
the seventh order. Peter, name them 
backwards. Teacher, dictate not 10, 
but 50 or 100 decimal fractions. 


3. James, will you put these on the 
board? .25, .804, .082, 1.3, 54.0004, 
194.5, 345.0916, 1896, 20.001008 
1489.690001. 

Mary may read them. Ruth may read 
them. try it. Who 


Papers or slates, 


Jacob made a 


mistake? ready. 


Please write these ten decimal frac- 


the 


Lucy may read hers 


tions dictated by teacher. Ex 
change papers. 
by naming the figures in succession 
and calling the point, decimal point— 
14.3085. 1, 4, 


ete. 


decimal point, 8, 0, 8, 5, 
Those that have it as Lucey read 
may go to the board and write 10 deci- 


mal fractions for the others to read. 


Don’t put in any ands except at the 


decimal point when reading a whole 


number and a decimal fraction 


bined. 


coni- 


4. Addition problems of your regular 
book. 

5. Addition problems of some other 
book. 

6. Addition problems given by some 
pupil. 

7. Subtraction examples of the reg- 
ular book. 

8. Subtraction examples of some oth- 
er book. 

9. Subtraction examples of an orig- 
inal nature. 

10. Multiplication problems in your 
text-book. 

In addition and subtraction it is only 
necessary to place tenths under tenths, 
hundredths under hundredths. In 
multiplication show why we point off 
in the products as many figures as are 
in both and 
1-10x1-10 then .1x.1 


equal to .01, or as many decimal places 


multiplicand 
1-100; 


multiplier. 
must be 


as are in both multiplicand and multi- 
plier. 

11. Multiplication problems of some 
other book on the teacher's desk. These 
examples may be put on the board by 
that 
through with their work too soon and 


some fast pupils; some get 


then get into mischief. No doubt ev- 
ery teacher has more than one arith- 
metic. If he has not, he is not anxious 
that his pupils should learn decimals 
very thoroughly. 

12. Let the 
(there is one in every class) place, say, 
ten problems on the board for the pu- 
pils to solve. The teacher may sug- 
gest the nature of some examples in 
multiplication of decimals. 


some genius of class 


13. Division of decimals as given in 


your text. To point off in division is 
already known from multiplication of 
decimals, since division is the reverse 
of multiplication. 
to the 


Product corresponds 


dividend and the quotient to 
multiplicand or multiplier. 

14. Division problems of some other 
book. 

15. Original examples by some mem- 
bers of the class, to be placed on the 
board, in which division is required. 

16. Original problems in multiplica- 
tion and division mixed, in order to 
make the child think, or, better, reason. 


Example: If 1 pound of butter costs 


80 cents, what will 5.5 pounds cost? 
If 5 pounds cost $1.50, how many 
pounds can be bought for 75 cents? If 
25 pounds of butter cost 50 cents, what 
will 8.08 pounds cost? 

17. Devote one lesson to decimals as 
applied to United States money. Let 
no one, in a class of 20, write 5 cents 
without the cipher and decimal point. 
Show the 


5-100, or 


connections: 5¢e, or .05, or 
1-20, 20 nickels in a dollar; 
le, or .01, or 1-100, 100 cents in a dol- 
$1.16144=1.165; $2.16144=2.1625; 


$3.8775. 


lar; 
$3.87T34 

18. Reduce common fractions to dec- 
imal fractions: %4=—38.00+4—75. 

Put as many decimal places to the 
right of the numerator as are neces- 
sary. Only point off correctly, and no 
law is violated. 

19. Reduce decimal fractions to com- 
=25-100=44; :2=2-10 
40-100—2-5. 


To reduce a 


mon fractions: :25 
=1-5; 40: 

20. decimal of one de- 
nomination to an equivalent decimal of 
another denominator, is identical with 
the reduction of compound numbers. 
It requires no special illustration if 
the foregoing is properly performed. 

To find the decimal in 
integess of a lower denomination: 25 
bu. to pks.—25-100 of 4 pks. equals 
100-100 pks, or 1 pk., ete., ete. 


value of a 


Next day give your pupils ten miscel- 
laneous examples about decimals, and 
if your pupils make an average of 804, 
consider yourself a very fair teacher. 
If pupils learn all this in one month, 
and know it thoroughly, they have 
done enough, and they, as well as you, 
feel that you did not work for money 
only. 

Jan. 10, ’96. 
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SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


December 31, January 1 and 2 the 
Southern Educational Association met 
in the elegant and 
House at Hot Springs. Ark. Never in 


the history of this association has so 


spacious Opera 


large and enthusiastic a body of edu 


eators and friends of education con 
At -the 
opening of the meeting a hearty wel- 


come was extended to all present by 


vened on a similar occasion. 


Dr. R. H. Taylor.and State Superin- 
tendent Junius Jordan in their forci 
ble and interesting speeches.  Presi- 


dent J. R. Preston responded in a fine 
and appreciated address. 

During the session of the association 
very interesting addresses were made 
by Hons. W. T. Harris of Washington. 
D. C.; N. C. Daugherty, president of 
the National Educational Association: 
Minor Wallace, Texarkana, Ark. Fine 
papers were read by Maj. J. B. Mer- 
win, St. Louis; State Superintendents 
Junius Jordan of Arkansas: W. N. 
Sheats of Florida; J. R. Kirk of Mis 
souri; Profs. W. Nashville, 
Tenn.; A. E. Fort Smith, Ark.: 
J. H. Phillips. Birmingham, <Ala.: T. 
F. McBeath, Jacksonville. Fla.: R. H. 
Jesse, Columbia, Mo.; Mrs. George of 
Little Rock, and Dr. Leslie Waggener 
of Austin, Tex. 


Rose, 


Lee, 


There were many 
able discussions on the above papers 
by other members of the associntion 

The richest treat of the meeting was 
the humorous lecture upon “The Pains 
and Pleasures of Teaching,” by Hon. 
Alex. L. editor of the 
“Southern School,” of Lexington, Ky. 
Mr. Peterman’s deductions are drawn 
from personal and, 
Charles seeks to bring 
about reform through the medium of 
ridicule and laughter. The election of 
officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: 

J. H. Phillips, Alabama, president; 
J. M. Carlisie of Texas, vice president: 
George B. Cook of Arkansas, 
tary; Alex. L. Peterman, treasurer. 

We feel assured we voice the senti 
ment of all who 


Peterman, 


experience, 
Dickens, he 


like 


secre 


were so fortunate te 
be in attendance at the meeting i: 
saying we had a delightful visit t 
the “City of Vapors,” and truly appre- 
ciate the many courtesies shown us 
by the good people of Hot Springs; 
and our stay in that wonderful city 











J. H. PHILurps, Prest.S E. A., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ef curiosities will ever “remain as 
sh in our memories as an oasis in 
desert.” 
Hlot Springs is as well prepared to 
entertain a large gathering as any of 
the largest cities in the United States. 


No hotel, 


anywhere, could have ex- 

celled the “New Year dinner of 1896" 
the Arlington or the Waukesha. 
Superintendent George B. Cook did 
valuable and efficient service for the 


association. We are under lasting ob- 


ligations for appreciated favors to 
Messrs. Richardson, Bill and Remy, of 


Hot Springs Railroad, and Mr. H. 


( Townsend of the Tron Mountain 
nd. Whenever you desire to visit 
\rkansas and Texas, take the Iron 
Mountain route, and you will receive 


2ood 


attention and accommodations. 
NOTES. 


Commissioner Harris’ address on 


“Moral Edueation” won the hearts of 


all his hearers. He speaks direct to 


the people in such a practical manner 


that everyone is greatly benefited. 


General Gordon of Memphis made a 


strong speech opposing many of the 


ideas advanced by the kindergarten- 
ers, but the women were after him, 
and Mrs. George ef Little Rock very 


ably held up their side of the question. 
We wish those people of the North 


who imagine that the South does not 


believe in educating the negro could 
have heard the able discussions of 


—— 


that topic. Superintendent Phillips 


Birmingham and MeNeill of Kanga 
City have efven the subject mud 


thought and careful study and _ the 
papers gave a very complete statemey 
of the the negy 
race. Th 
was) that “th 
school men who were opposed to th 
the 


proper training of 
race by teachers of that 
general sentiment 


education of negro have eithe 
died, changed their opinions or move 


out of the country.” 


Our business manager found tha 
the 


was 


Journal of 
the “house of it 
than hundrej 
new subscribers were received at this 


“American Education’ 
certainly in 


friends.” More one 


meeting. Subscribing for the ‘Jou! 
nal’ was the fashion. Subscription 


were received everywhere, at th 
meeting, at the hotels, even in Happy 
Hollow, and two gave their orden 


while on the very tip-top of the mou 


tuin. For all these and many othe 
favors we are very thankful. 
President Dougherty’s speech con 


pletely captured the Southern Eduey 
The 


gather in 


tional Association. educators 
the South 


at Buffalo in July. 


will great host 





Our State Superintendent of Mig 
souri, John R. Kirk, put in practi 
the old adage, viz., “Begin low, ¢ 
slow, rise higher, strike fire.” His pa 


per on “The Township System’ wa 


brimming full of the practical, an 


brought conviction to many doubtet 


on that subject 


Texas is not only the land of mag 
but of education 
well, Horge 


and Phelps of Newton County rode 
hundred miles across the country, av 


hnificent distances, 


enthusiasm as Messrs. 


Messrs. Bishop and Morrison of Mol 


ley County rode sixty miles and ford 


ed two rivers to reach the nearest raij 


Way station on their way to Hf 
springs. Such a record of education 


enthusiasm has never been equaled. 
The following resolutions were unaj 
imously adopted: 
Resolved, That we heartily indorse au 
recommend the bill introduced in the Se 
ate of the United States on December? 
1895, by Hon. E. C. Walthall of Mississipp 
entitled, ‘“‘A bill to make an equitable a 
justment of the to t 
the Union for the se 
grants of land by 
the aid of w 


grants of land 
several States of 
Whereas, The 
General Government for 
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able action by that body, Last June one pupil graduated as 
——— Resolved, That the thanks of the South- 

















GEORGE B. Cook, Sec. S. E. A., 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


public schools in the several States have 
been unequal; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a committee of fifteen 
be appointed by the president of this asso- 
ciation, of which the president of this as- 
sociation shall be chairman, whose duty 
it shall be to prepare and submit to Con- 
gress a memorial praying for other grants 
of land, in order that these benefits may 
be equitably distributed to the other 
States and to ask the aid and co-operation 
of the 


in this matter. 


National Educational Association 
Whereas, Some States of the Union are 
committed to the education of the Ameri- 
can Indian, and all are justly committed 
to the education of the negro; and 
There 
in adapting the educational topics, means 
the zenith of 
to races still in their infancy; 


Whereas, are serious difficulties 


and methods of a race in 


maturity, 


and 
Whereas, The educators of the States 
most immediately concerned in solving 


these problems desire the counsel and as- 
sistance of the profession throughout the 
Union; and, therefore, be it 

Resolved, First, That the Department of 
Superintendence at the approaching meet- 
ing at Jacksonville is hereby . requested 
to join the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion in recommending to the National 
Educational Association the appointment 
of a committee to consider and investigate 
the entire field of education as related 
to these infant races, and to make re- 
port to the National Educational Associa- 
tion, accompanied by appropriate recom- 
mendations, 

Second, That a committee of three be 
appointed by the president of this asso- 
ciation to present these resolutions to the 
Department of Superintendence at_ its 
Jacksonville meeting, and to urge favor- 


ern Educational Association be tendered 


to the local Committee of Arrangements, 


and especially to its chairman, Superin- ; 


tendent George B. Cook, for the excellent 
provision that has been made for the en- 
tertainment of the association, and to the 
good people of Hot 
Kindness and hospitality, 


Springs for their 
to the 
railroads for their co-operation to insure 


various 


tne success of the meeting. 


T. F. McBEATH, Florida, 
Chairman, 

H. PHILLIPS, Alabama, 

M. CARLISLE, Texas, 

E. BASS, Mississippi, 

B. MERWIN, St. Louis, 

L. BUCHANAN, Arkansas, 

H. JESSE, Missouri, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


following resolution was sub- 
the 


| 


FOSS be 


oo 


The 


mitted by subjoined names and 


unanimously passed: 


Resolved, That this association request 


the directors and managers of the Na- 
tional Education Association for the 
South to extend the invitation of Hot 


Springs to the National Educational As- 
sociation to hold its session of 1897 at this 
place. 
JUNIUS JORDAN, 
J. L. HOLLOWAY, 
J. R. RIGHTSELL. 


—_———ro-2- 0 oe 


ISABEL CROW KINDERGARTEN 





ASSOCIATION. 
The annual meeting .of the Isabel 
Crow Kindergarten Association was 


held on Saturday, January 11, at the 
the School, 3401 
Morgan street, St. Louis, bringing to- 


rooms of Training 


gether a choice 


and 


company of women 
educa- 
tional circles, some as society mothers, 


the 


men—some prominent in 


some as representatives of city 
pulpits. 

The president, Mrs. Blaisdell, after 
giving a brief history of the associa- 
rise in the 
“Wednesday Club,” and became a cor- 
porate body on July 11, 1894, said that 
the 


maintain charity 


tion, which had _ its 


the object of association was to 


kindergartens in the 
city of St. Louis for the care and edu- 


eation of young children under legal 
school age, and to instruct persons in 
Froebel’s methods for this work. 

The of 


years successive 


school has a course three 


though not years. 
One year in the Training School wins 
an 


“assistant’s certificate;’ two years 
confers a ‘“‘director’s diploma,” but the 
applicant for the diploma of ‘normal 
trainer’ must have been a successful 
director of kindergarten for a period 
of three years. 


“normal trainer’ and two as “assist- 
ant teachers.” These young women 
immediately secured positions of trust 
and responsibility in the East for sum- 
mer work. ‘ 

The vice president, Mrs. Cushman, 
followed with an eloquent plea for the 
equal opportunity of the poor, which 
was ably supplemented by Mrs. Clar- 
dy, who is engaged in pioneer work on 
Collins and O’Fallon streets. 

Reports from the Training School 
teachers, Miss Waterman, Miss Run- 
yan and Mrs. Maury, were listened to 
with deep interest, Miss Dozier follow- 
ing with some account of her ‘“Moth- 
er’s Class” for the study of child na- 
ture. 

The Rey. Dr. Holland being called 
on, made an inspiring impromptu ad- 
dress, in which appreviative reference 
was made to the work of Miss Blow. 

Professor Cook followed, paying a 
graceful tribute to those co-workers in 
progressive education—Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris and Miss Susan E. Blow, who, he 
said, so perfectly supplemented each 
other. 

Miss Mary C. McCulloch, in response 
to a call by the president, made a 
short but comprehensive speech in fa- 
vor of kindergarten extension. 

Our space does not allow of a fur- 
ther report of this most interesting 
meeting—of the secretary’s statistics 
and the balance, at the 
banker’s—but suffice it to say, that two 
kindergartens are supported in con- 
nection with the work of the Training 
School, in which eighty (80) children, 
between the three and six 
years are being educated—one at 1206 
South Seventh street, and the other at 
the South Side Day Nursery. 


treasurer's 


ages of 


The meeting closed with the election 
of the new Board of Managers for the 
coming year, which include the names 
of many of the most prominent and 


active women in St. Louis circles: 
Mrs. A. N. Blaisdell, president; Mrs. 
E. C. Cushman, vice president and 


treasurer; Miss S. V. Beesun, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. T. G. Meier, cor- 
responding secretary. The Board of 
Directors is composed as follows: Mrs. 
ly C. Sterling, Mrs. Beverly Allen, Mrs. 
Benj. O’Fallon, Miss Cynthia P. Dozier, 
Miss Mary McCulloch, Mrs. Edward 
Wyman, Mrs. W. C. Cushman, Mrs. 
Edmond LaRBaum. Miss Mary Watter- 
man, Miss Runyan, Mrs. George Du- 
‘ant, Mrs. G. A. Finklenberg, Mrs. 
A. Flickinger, Mrs. Clardy, Mrs. Har- 
old Tittman. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON AND ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN. 


The two names most prominently 
connected with the school work in the 
teaching of history, biography and pa- 
triotism this month are Washington 
and Lincoln. One on the 12th of Feh- 








ruary and the other on the 22nd. Let 
each be made much of to instill in the 
pupils a love for our heroes, our coun- 
try, our liberty and our flag. The out- 
line for the study of Lincoln in an- 
other column is right in line with this 
month’s history le-son as given for the 
eighth grade, and the quotations from 
his speeches will make good mottoes 
for the blackboard. 

We will not attempt to give any full 
programme, but hope that the follow- 
ing selected material may be found 
helpful: R. 


RECITATION, “LIKE 

TON.” 
By a Very Young Pupil. 

I. 
I think I'll be like Washington, 
As dignified and wise; 
Folks always say a boy can be 
A great man if he tries. 


W ASHING- 












Washington’s Birth-Day. 


SOLO or SOLT. 























W. H. Pontivs, 
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By Permission of Echo Music Co.. Lafayette, Ind. 


II. 
And then, perhaps, when I am old, 
People will celebrate 
The birthday of John Henry Jones, 
And | shall live in state. 


ITT. 
John Henry Jones is me, you know— 

Oh, ‘twill be jolly fun 
To have my birthday set apart 

Like that of Washington. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

A recitation for five small boys. Let 
hold right hand a 
card with date. lifting it high during 
his recitation. 


each boy in his 


In | 

1732. d 

In seventeen hundred thirty-two ’ Pas 

Feorge Washington was born; Z 

Truth, goodness, skill and glory high . 

His whole life did adorn. 

1775. on 

In seventeen hundred seventy-five * 
The chief command he took 

Of all the army in the State . 
And ne’er his flag forsook. 

1783. As 

In seventeen hundred eighty-three ! 


Ketired to private life He 
He saw his much beloved country free 


From battle and from strife. 
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In seventeen hundred eighty-nine 
The country with one voice 
Proclaimed him President to shine 


Blessed by the people’s choice. 


high 
1799. 
In seventeen hundred ninety-nine 
- The Nation’s tears were shed, 
To see the patient life resign 
And sleep among the dead. 
All. 
As, “first in war and first in peace.” 
e As patriot, father, friend. 
He will be blessed till time shall cease 
, free And earthly life shall end. 


~-Young People’s Speaker. 





A Tllorning Meal. 


Our picture this month will make a 
splendid subject for a Language lesson. 
Send us some of the best, written by 
children not more than 10 years old. 


TEACHERS in the public schools, 
where do you buy your wearing apparel? 
We would like to have you open an 
account with us, and take advantage 
of our special discount to teachers. 
Our stock of ladies’ shoes, millinery, 
notions, cloaks, suits and furs, corsets 
and underwear is unsurpassed in the 
city, and our Economy Basement will be 
found full of bargain surprises. 








FREEDOM'S 


FLAG. 

By School. 
(To the air of “Auld Lang Syne."’) 

Our country’s flag! O emblem dear 
Of all the soul loves best, 

What glories in thy folds appear, 
Let noble deeds attest. 


Song, 


Thy presence on the field of strife 
Enkindles valor’s flame; 
Around thee in the hour of peace 
We twine our nation’s fame. 
Proud banner of the noble free, 
Emblazoned from on high! 
thy 
The glories of the 


Long may folds unsoiled reflect 

sky! 

Long may thy land be freedom’s land, 
Thy homes with virtue bright, 

Thy sons a brave united band 


For God, for Truth, for Right. 





J. J. Hood in Popular Educator. 
WASHINGTON. 
By Agnes Mary Niven. 
Tune, ‘Ame rica.’ 
Washington, it is of thee, 


I oremost in history, 
Of thee 
We love thy 


we sing. 
truthfulness, 
Thy kingly nobleness, 
Ana all our hearts rejoice, 
For Freedom's king. 
Washington, it is in love, 


We raise thy name above 
Others in time. 

We'll try to live like thee, 

bravely and truthfully, 

And thus our lives shall be 


Honored like thine. 


Great Ged of power and might. 
Help us to know the right, 
Like him we sing. 
Bless this dear land of ours, 
With many precious dowers, 
And all our gladdest hours, 
With praise shall ring. 
—School Education. 
ee 
Teachers can procure free transporta- 


tion to St Louis at auy time between 
now and July Ist, 1896. See page 31. 
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Art Study in the St. Louis Schools. 

The following from the Post-Dis- 
patch will serve to indicate the char 
acter of what promises to be a very 
valuable practical movement toward 
the cultivation of taste and the refin- 
ing of character in the public schools. 

The Wednesday Club, we may add, is 
one of the specially potent factors in the 
intellectual life of St. Louis. 

“The Wednesday Club, throngh its 
Art Section, has undertaken at its own 
expense and with the approval of the 
public school authorities to aid in the 


work of education in St. Louis by 
placing good reproductions of paint- 


ing. sculpture and architecture in the 
public schools both for decorative pur- 
poses and as aids in instruction. 

The plan of the movement is to se- 
cure large pictures of celebrated mas- 
terpieces and place them on the walls 
of the school rooms, first 
collection and afterwards 
nent contributions. intend- 
ed to supply glass cases in which 
choice pieces of sculpture, textiles, il- 
luminated manuscripts and other fine 
specimens of art that may be loaned 
by people of wealth who 
wish to benefit those in less favored 
circumstances, may be placed. 

In the November meeting of the 
Wednesday Club measures were taken 
to put into active operation the plan 
as suggested above. 
day of 


loan 
perma- 


as a 
as 
It is also 


and taste, 


December 24, a 
festivities in the 
schools, was looked upon as an appro- 


general 


priate time to begin the work. A com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. F. W. Brock- 


man, president of the School Board: 
Dr. F. Louis Soldan, Superintendent 
of the Public Schools, and Hon. Chas. 


Nagel, together with the following la- 
dies of the Wednesday Club: Miss 
Mary E. Buckley, Mrs. Everett W. 


Pattison, Mrs. E. B. Leigh, Mrs. Chas. 
L. Moss and Miss A. C. Fruchte were 
chosen to visit the Columbus School 
to inaugurate the measure 

The first loan collection of the Art 
League was a gift from Mrs, Wm. L. 
Huse, president of the Wednesday Club, 
and represented the works of various 
artists. In the presentation of the col- 
lection appropriate speeches were made 
by Miss Bulkley, Mr. Howard and Miss 
Fruchte. 

Another loan collection ready for one of 
the schools, and supplied by Miss 
Martha H. Mathews, consists of Hen- 


ning’s sculpture of the Frisze of the 
Parthenon; also fac similes of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's collection of the 


original drawings of Angelo and Ra- 
phael. 

The Wednesday Club is indebted to 
Mra. J. ©. the 
contribution in money to pay the con- 
the 


Van Blarcom for first 


tingent expenses of art move- 


ment,” 





OF THE NEW YEAR. 


BY FRANK C, RIEHL. 





"Tis New Year; mark the joyous chime 


Sounding its welcome through the 
night, 

To this most 

That 


ing light. 


recent Child of Time, 


cometh, crowned with morn- 
So moves the universe of God, 
That 


sunhy, 


through the course of ages 
There shone, and shines where’er men 
plod, 
The lamp of promise, ever young. 
And aye our pledges to achieve 
With 


year 


worthier purpose each new 


Make us the stronger to receive 
The fullness of life’s guerdon here; 
For every effort fair and pure, 
Brings might to conquer and en- 
dure. 


Alton, Ill., Jan. 3, 1896. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


EARLY LIFE. 
Birth—When and where? 
Early education. 
Residence—In 


life? 


what States in early 


MANHOOD. 


Service in the Black Hawk War-- 
Captain. 
Return from the war—Business-- 


Surveying. 

Study of law. 

Admitted to the bar in 1837. 

Contest with Douglas—Point of de- 
bate. 

In the Legislature. 

Principles as a politician. 

AS PRESIDENT. 

When and by whom elected? 

Result of the election. 

Causes of secession, remote and im- 


mediate. 


GUTICURA 
WORKS 


WONDER 


In curing torturing, disfiguring, humiliating humong 
the Skin, Scalp and Biood when all else fails. 





Act of secession—Southern 
eracy—Its capital and 
what States formed. 

Progress of the war. 

Bull Run. 

Emancipation proclamation—Resw 
—Opening of the Mississippi River 
Grant. 

Sherman’s march to the sea. 

Fall of Richmond—Close of the war 

Results of the war. 

Number of men killed on each side 

IXxpense, ete. 

Assassination of Lincoln. 

Death—Burial, ete. 

Character as a man 

Monument to his 
How guarded. 
SOME Or LINCOLN’S BES! 

KNOWN SAYINGS. 

“This Government cannot endur 
permanently, half slave and half free 

(Said in a speech at Springfield 
1858.) 

“Let us have faith that right mak 
might, and in that faith let us to tb 
end do our duty.’’--(From the famow 
Cooper Institute speech, 1860.) 

“All that I am, or hope to be, I ov 
to my sainted mother.” 


Conte 
President—() 


and statesmal 
memory—W her 


“This great book (the Bible) is th 
best gift God has given to man. J 
the good from the Saviour of th 


world is 
book.” 
“If you 


communicated through. thi 
would win a man to yol 
cause first convince him that you a 
his sincere friend.”’—(From a_ tempé 
ance speech in 1842.) 


e*npae — 


Like many others, teachers in publi§j 


schools have to wait for their salarit 
until the end of the month. 
this ‘‘Famous,’’ Cor. Broadway ati 
Morgan, ask all teachers to take adva 
tage of their offer to open accounts wit 
them. The fact that ‘‘Famous’’ offet 
special discount on all their purchasé 
ought to be an incentive to all of th 
teachers to do their trading at thi 
popular house. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Prof. Earl Barnes of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, is doing some careful 
special work in the educational field. 
For some time he has been engaged in 
the study of children and has _ pub- 
lished interesting results in the ‘‘Ped- 
agogical Seminary.” 

He now proposes to issue (beginning 
with August, 1896), a monthly publica- 
tion, to be called “Studies in Educa- 
tion.” ‘en numbers only will be is- 
sued. It is intended to serve as a 
means of communication between the 
educational department of the Stan- 
ford University and outside workers. 
“Each number will contain ex- 
tended study on. children, a_ briefer 
study on some field of child-psychol- 
ogy, and a historical study. The main 
feature of the publication, however, 
will be a studies running 
through the ten numbers, intended to 
furnish parallels for outside workers.” 
The price will probably be $1 for the 
set. 


an 


series of 


Prof. J. M. Dixon of Washington 
University has been making some spe- 
cial studies with 
lish selections. A fruit of such study 
appears in a very paper 
by Prof. Dixon on Tennyson's In Me- 
morium. He calls attention to a point 
commonly overlooked. It is that in 
the first stanza of the poem Tennyson 


his classes in Eng- 


suggestive 


evidently refers to an earlier form of 


his own faith, to the insufficiency of 


which the shock of loss has awakened 
him. “I held it truth, ete.” 

The too egotistical optimistic 
expressed in that stanza 
himself evidently refers to Goethe; 
though, as Prof. Dixon points out, the 
same view appears in Longfellow, who 
expressly refers it back to St. Augus- 
tine—of with 
meaning in each case. Indeed, a quo- 
tation from Lowell shows the same 
thought, though pitched in a. key that 
“suits the spiritual mood of In Memer- 
ium.” 

Prof. Dixon regards it as one of the 
chief charms of this poem that in its 
lines “we find expressed, not in the 
starched phraseology of the pulpit. but 
in the immediate terms of every-day 
life, ideas and aspirations that are 
part of ourselves and long to assume 
more tangible and permanent shape.” 

As to the form of the poem it is no- 
ticed that “the choice which the poet 
made of a was 
singularly testra- 


view 
Tennyson 


course, variation of 


metre for his elegy 
felicitous; iambic 


meter quatrains with a couplet in the 
center, which the first and last lines 
inclose like the cups of a shell. * * * 
“Holding over the first rhyme to the 
end of the quatrain, he secured a 
deliberate utterance for the first line, 
which had to wait for its riming com- 
plement until the last line was ut- 
tered. Then followed a couplet, hav- 
ing its second line of increased inten- 
sity, aS must always take place in the 
couplet. This swiftness is checked in 
the fourth line, which is the most 
characteristic in the stanza; the most 
elaborate, weighty, and richest in ver- 
bal music. It is strange that a mere 
interchange of terminal rimes shouid 
have wrought such a transformation, 
and have given a peculiar character to 
each of the lines of the quatrain; but 
so it is.” 
Prof. 
this is 


Further on 
“probably 


Dixon adds that 
the only English 
measure which permits an effect simi- 
lar to that of the Hebrew parallelism. 

The paper, from which we would be 
glad to quote further, appears as lead- 
ing article in a recent number of 
“Queen's Quarterly.” published in 
Kingston, Canada. 


During the month Prof. Mar- 
shall S. Snow of Washington Univer- 
sity has been delivering in Memorial 


past 


Hall a course of popular lectures em- 
bodying in his usual finished style a 
series of studies in the History of the 
Ottoman Turks. The first lecture traced 
the beginning of their power and in- 
cluded a the Eastern Em- 
pire to the fall of Constantinople. The 
second 


sketch of 


was devoted to the period of 
the power and glory of this vigorous 
The third outlined the period 
of decline and decay, with its pathetic 
features and fateful political entangle- 
ments. The fourth portrayed the re- 
ligion of the Turks; that is. 


race. 


Moham- 
medanism as adopted by them. The 
fifth the Gth of the 
present month (February), and will be 
a rapid portrayal of Constantinople, 
the “Diamond set in Emeralds and 
Sapphires.” 

These lectures are especially timely 
in connection with the renewed inter- 
est in the inscrutable “Eastern ques- 
tion.” 


will be given on 


THE curators of the University of 
Missouri have established laboratory 
courses in sciences to be given free of 
charge toteachers of the state during 
the summer vacation. The effort of the 
school is to give every possible oppor- 
tunity to high school techers to fit 
themselves for preparing their pupils to 
enter the Freshman year of the Univer- 
sity. 


SCHOOL NOTES. 


Our Historical Banquet and List of 
Quotations has excited a great inter- 
the History and Literature 
classes of many schools. The follow- 
ing have sent in lists of answers to the 


est in 


History questions and had more than 
SO per cent correct: 

96 per cent, 
Rock, Ark. 

94 per cent, 
Rock, Ark. 

94 per cent, Clara Jones, Black Rock, 
Ark. 

94 per cent, Olie Preiss, Clayton, Mo. 
Black 


Maggie Gibson, Black 


Mae Mathews, Black 


92 per cent, 
Rock, Ark. 

8S per cent, Mollie Webber, Clayton, 
Mo. 

S86 per cent. May Quirk, Clayton, Mo. 

84 per cent, Lulu M. Clark, Riverton, 
Neb. 

S84 per cent, Emma Fraser, Torkio, 
Mo. 

Many others sent in very good lists, 
but all by the girls. We are led to 
exclaim, “What is the matter with the 


boys?” 


Jessie B. Irby, 


Maggie Gibson will receive the 
“American Journal of Education” one 
year; Mae Mathews, Clara Jones and 
Ollie will each it for 
six months. 

R. L. Hill, 
Public School, 
swered all the questions. 

S; BD. Black Rock, Ark., 
the best set of answers, nam- 
the the 


Preiss receive 


principal of Mansville 


Mansville. Ky., an- 
Turner of 
sent in 
ing authors of “Memory 
Gems.’ 

Lottie Hillebrand of the Clayton 
(Mo.) school, sent in the next best list. 
We have sent each a book as a reward 


for their efforts. 





Names of the Guests at ‘* American 
Historical Banquet’”’ in January 
Journal. 


1. Christopher Columbus. 2. 


Gen. 
George Washington. 4. 


drew Jackson. 


Greene. 3. An- 
5. Thomas A. Edison. 
6G. Alice Cary. 7. Zachary Taylor. 8. 
Daniel Webster. 9. De Soto. 10. 
Thomas 41. Benjamin 
Franklin. 12. John Quincey Adams. 13, 
John G. Whittier. 14. 
(Mrs. Rolfe). 

17. 


Jefferson. 


Pocahontas 
15. Lafayette. 16. J. C. 
Abraham 18. 


Fremont. Lincoln. 
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Henry Clay. 19. Lieutenant-Colonel Whirling them down like a fine clon 
Bailey. 20. Gen. A. J. Smith. 21. 


Ulysses S. Grant. 
Anthony Wayne. 
Admiral Farragut. 
dan. 27. Gen. 
Samuel F. B. 


22. Eli Whitney. 23. 
24. Ethan Allen. 25. 

26. General Sheri- 
Putnam. 28. 
Morse. 29. Patrick 
Henry. 30. Gen. James Wolfe. 31. 
Capt. John Smith. 32. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. 33. Samuel de Champlain. 
Ponce de Leon. 
36. John Cabot. 37. Queen Isabella. 3s. 
Washington Irving. 
William Penn. 


tain Lawrence. 


Israel 


oy 
ot. 


35. Horace Greeley. 


39. Roebling. 40. 
41. Magellan. 42. Cap 
43. James G. Blaine. 
44. Gen. William Henry Harrison. 45. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 46. Oliver 
Hazard Perry.. 47. Stephen A. Doug- 
las. 43. Charles 
50. Henry Lee. 
—From West Virginia School Journal. 


48. Francis Marion. 
Cotesworth Pinckney. 





Authors of the Quotations Given in 
the January Journal. 
1. Cicero. 
2. Pope. 
3. Emerson. 
4. Pope. 
5. Danish proverb. 
6. Rahel. 
7. Keats. 
8. Swift. 
9. It. proverb. 
10. Thompson. 
11. Cowper. 
12. Burns. 
13. Boorhoove. 
14. Horace Mann. 
15. Garfield. 
16. Bulwer-Lytton. 
17. Lavater. 
18. Franklin. 
19. Bayard Taylor. 
20. E. E. Hale. 
21. Campbell. 
22. Holland. 
23. Coleridge. 
24. Emerson. 


—" 
> 





Scott County, Mo., has a good, live, 
interesting reading circle. They held a 
very interesting meeting, at Morley, 
on January 18th, elected the following 
officers: W.G. Atchinson, President; 
Miss Maggie Cooper, Vice-President; 
J. H. Goodin, Secretary. 

Lessons were assigned in White’s 
School management, and in ‘The 
School Master in Comedy and Litera- 
ture”’ The teachers are taking hold of 
the work in a way that shows they are 
in earnest, and much good will be ac- 
complished. 





PRIMARY. 


FEBRUARY. 
“February comes next, 


with his val- 
entines gay; 

He also brings us Washington's birth- 
day; 


He’s a dear little fellow, but not very 


tall, 
For he is the shortest month of them 
all.” 
This is the last of the winter 


months, and as we watched the com- 
talked of 
the preparations for the winter, we 


ing of the cold season and 


now watch every little sign that sug- 


gests the coming of spring. Probably, 


the pussy willow will bring the first 
message from under the ground of 


“the flowers getting ready to grow,” 


and so we prepare to welcome the 
pretty little things coming with the 


sunshine of the early spring. 
“Waving gently in the breeze, 
Pussy Willow hardly sees 
White snow at her feet. 
Her 


And her fur hood soft as down, 


varm pretty coat of brown, 


Wrap her up complete.” 


Among the older there is 


date 
when the first pussy willow was found 


pupils 


someone who remembers’ the 
last year. 
We 


Now, it is 


observe the lengthening days. 


not the departing leaves 


which we watch, but the snow. 

“Where do they go, 

The melting flakes of the bright white 
snow? 


They go to nourish the April showers; 


They go to foster the May-time flow- 

ers.” 
—Edl. Gazette. 
A VALENTINE. 

“Let us send to the flowers a valen- 
tine,” 

Cried the gay North Wind to the 
Mountain Pine; 

So he shook its branches, and from 
them threw 

The crystals of frost and the snow- 


flakes, TOO, 


1. Knife. 11. Rake. 
2. Shovel. 12. Hoe. 

3. Pencil. 13. Fork. 

4. Spade. 14. Bucket. 
5. Needle. 15. Hatchet. 
6. Teakettle. 16. Ax. 

7. Thimble. 17. Lamp. 
8. Wrench. 18. Stove. 
9. Scythe. 19. Seales, 
10. Broom. 20. Spoon. 





of lace, 





And spreading them gently over tly 
. u 





place 





\ 





Where the summer wild flowers grey 






And the flowers, hid in their bed g 





deep, 





Smiled as the babies of earth in the 





sleep, 





Warm sheltered by Love the long wi! 






ter through, 






They wait till the spring for their lif 






made new: 






Waiting and sleeping down under th 






show, 





As the Wind and the Pine, in whispe 






low, 





Sang “Love to you; oh, love to you!" 





—Cornelia Fulton Cary, 





Kindergarten Magazine, 







ARITHMETIC THIRD YEAR. 


Problems to introduce the foot rule 







One foot is 12 inches. 





One-half of a foot is inches. 





One-third of a foot is inches. 





One-fourth of a foot is — inches, 





Three inches and three inches ar 


— of a foot. 





—— inches, which is 





Four inches is of a foot. 





- inches is %, 
One inch is 1-12 of a 


is 2-12 or of 


of a foot. 

foot; 2 inche 
a foot. 

One yard is 


feet; % yard=; } 





yard 





12 inches is 
Two-thirds of 


of a yard. 






a yard is feet, a 






—— inches. 









These will suggest many more pro 
lems both fom 





which may be used, 





language and number work. 











QUESTIONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
1. What animal lives in a hutch? 











2. Ina kennel? 
3. In a stable? 











4. What animals build dams? 
>. What insect spins a web? 








» What animals climb trees? 














. What does it cost to mail a letter’ 
fell what the following are used fot 
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NATURE STUDY. 
LESSON ON THE HEN. 


(Prepare a box, as a soap or starch box, 
by sawing out three sides, leaving about 
two inches at each corner. About this 
stretch wire netting; this will admit air 
and allow the children to see the hen 
easily. Let them provide corn and water; 
someone will doubtless lend his pet hen. 
If the school is in the city, a live chicken 
may be obtained at the market.) 


Feed her, and observe movements. 





She seizes the corn with her bill, 
swallowing it whole. See how she 


pecks at the piece of turnip or cab- 
bage. How feet? 
Does she hear? How do you know? 
Can she see anything in front of her? 
Behind her? How? What 

hen do when _ frightened? 
pleased? Who has 
home? How does she get 
What is sb doing all day? 
her little ones called? 
them? 


does she use her 


does the 

When 
hen at 
her food? 
What are 
How does she 
they like their 


seen a 


care for Are 
mother? 

Observe: 

I. Covering—I*éathers, light. 
Note stiff- 
ness of feathers on different parts of 
the body. 


warl, 


difference in size, shape, 





Il. Head—Bill, hard, horny, short, 
upper part curved over under part. 
Does the hen chew her food? Has 


she teeth? Does she breathe? Through 
what? 
know ? 


Does she hear? How do you 
Where are her ears? 
Ill. Wings—Use, structure. 
IV. Legs and IFeet—Covering, why? 
toes in front? In back? 
blunt? 


Why strong? 


Number of 


laws, sharp or Strong or 


pweak? How used? 
PV. Of 


How should we care for her? 


what use is the hen to us? 


VI. Study of an egg. Of what use is 
ot to us? To the What is 
Color? Size? Is it 


hen? its 


shape? rough or 


pslooth ? 

Parts—Shell, thin, brittle, lined with 
Soft, almost 
yumen or “white,” 


embrane. colorless al- 
becomes white in 
hard-boiled 


uncooked 


Doiling. 


Well as 


(Have eggs as 
specimen in the 
‘lass.) Look at the yolk. Size? Color? 
BShape? In what held? Look for germ 
on the yolk. Do you find twisted cords 
in the albumen? Can you think of 
their use? The teacher will tell you. 
How many eggs a day will a hen 
way? How does she sit 


many upon? 


How long must she sit before chick- 


‘disturbed; how did she do it? 


ens are hatched? How does the little 
chicken get out of its shell? Which is 


more helpless, a baby chicken or a 


baby boy or girl? Can the chicken 
walk? Run? Feed itself? Can the 
baby? 


VII. Study of feathers. (Collect speci- 
mens which differ.) Find and describe 
the quill, shaft, barbs. Compare a 
feather from the wing with the fluffy 
body feathers. How do the tail feath- 
ers compare with the wing feathers? 
The hen “ruffled” her feathers when 
Why 
Why are the 
barbs fastened together in wing and 


are the quills hollow? 


tail and not in the feathers covering 
the body? How does the hen brood 
her chickens? Is she a kind mother? 

Sarah L. Arnold, in her excellent 
book, “Waymarks for Teachers,” pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


SPELLING.—Fifth Year. 
The hyphen seems to have three well 
defined uses, viz., (1), in dictionaries, 
spelling-books, 





and primary reading 
to separate syllables; as. at- 
tend, o-bey, ete.; (2), it is placed at 
the end of a line to show that the rest 


of the word is placed at the beginning 


books, 


of the next line; as, 
“How are the mighty fall- 
en in the midst of the battle!” 
(3), it is also used to join the parts 
of compound words; as, laughter-lov- 
two-handed, 
reaching—Irish. 


ing, bird’s-eye, far- 

The preceding with a few illustra- 
tions to case will be 
We quote the 
well-known author, 


represent each 
sufficient in this grade. 
following from a 
and believe it a good exercise for any 
grade above the third reader; debate 
the meaning of each sentence and then 
determine why the hyphen is used in 
one case 2nd not in the other, 

“A walking stick would be a_ stick 
that 


stick to 


walks; but a walking-stick is a 


walk with.” A hot house is 


not necessarily a hot-house. <A  sing- 
ing school is not the same as a sing- 
hunters 
light 


armed soldier is a light soldier with 


ing-school; neither 


the 


are boy 


same as boy-hunters. A 
arms; a light-armed soldier is a soldier 
with light arms. A man eating alli- 
gator is not the same as a man-eating 


Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as a 
nerve food, tends to prevent and 
alleviate the headache arising 
from a disordered stomach, or that 
of a nervous origin. 


Dy. F, A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says : 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
and neuralgia; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. i 


Providence, R. I. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 





alligator. Many-cclored birds have 
many colors each; but many colored 
birds may all be of the same color. 
A lady’s slipper is not the same as a 
lady’s-slipper; one is a shoe, the other 
a plant. A dog’s ear is the ear of a 
dog; a of a 
book-leaf Forty-five 
cents=45 cents; forty five-cent pieces 


dog’s-ear is the corner 


turned down. 
=$2. Sometimes the omission of a let- 
ter makes a noticeable change in the 
heroes are 
not the same kind of heroes as battle- 


scarred heroes. 


meaning. Battle-scared 


There is nothing better than to bring 
to the class all the compound words 
found in the reading lesson or else- 
where and then determine why they 
contain the hyphen. Encourage quo- 
tations from the best writers contain- 
ing the use of the hyphen. 

It would be superfluous for us to 
suggest how to proceed in Nos. 2 and 
3, or even 4, since similar work has 
ing this.—7vrainer’s Lesson Leaf. 

See Business about that free book, 
page 30. 
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LESSONS IN VERTICAL WRITING. 


(By E. C. Mills, Western Normal Col- 
lege, Bushnell, Ill.) 


NO. 2—MOTION. 


Now we come to a essential 
to that 
A great deal depends 
upon getting the right start in move- 
ment. All of the 


the accompanying plate were executed 


very 
point 
is movement. 


in learning write, and 


exercises given in 
with a free movement. 
tivate an 
muscles of 
hand 
bined 


Strive to cul- 
easy 
the 
and the 


motion by using the 
the fingers, the 
wrist. When a 


movement of this kind is 


arm, 
com- 


used 


PLATE. ! 


| Mt | 


JY YUU 
KK NX Mant > 


Qin VN W 


you need have fear of 
paralysis. 

In teaching children to write, 
ing should the 
movement 


reached, 


no penman’s 
noth- 


be said about arm 
fourth 
of the 
are scarcely developed sufficiently 
produce good forms much before that 
time. 
of exceptions to this rule 
every The 
lower grades should be taught the cor- 
rect formation of letters, spacing, 
formity, proper position, 
mencing with the fourth 
of the easiest exercises 
given. 


until the 
as the 


grade is 
muscles arm 
to 
There are, however, a number 
nearly 
the 


in 
school. children in 
uni- 
ete. Com- 
year, 
should 


some 


be 


A free 
all practical 
means that the 
ing 


movement is the foundation 


for good writing. This 


muscles used in writ- 
trained. It 


hard 


should be thoroughly 
deal of 
to gain control of these muscles. 


will take a great labor 


They 
may be inflexible, and your efforts 
first, but 
fail to 


good 


may fruitless at 


hard and 
Work! 


ioned work to become a good penman, 


seem work 


you cannot 


work!! It 


succeed. 


takes old-fash- 


and therein will be found the secret 


oT success. 
bracelets, cuffs, 


Tight sleeves, 


should be as the arm 


to 


dispensed with, 


and wrist should be free move in 


AALAARADAAL 


VAVIVVVVEET 


any direction which the mind may dic- 


tate. 


HOW TO PRACTICE. 
the 
cated in the 


nal.” It is 


Sit in same advo- 


last 


position 


as 


issue of the “Jour- 


quite probable the most 
of you have been used to writing with 
the almost 
the 


but the main pro- 


finger movement 
We 


little finger 


exclu- 
sively. advocate use of a 
motion, 
pelling power comes from the muscles 
located in the fleshy part of the arm, 
Allow the 
arm to rest on the table as described 
above the nails or the 


the third and fourth fingers 


just forward of the elbow. 


and also rest 


sides of 


etc., 


eT 


— 


on the paper, keeping the wrist fro 


touching the paper. Now, move th 


arm quite rapidly, ‘without using ap 
finger movement for awhile, and pre 
tice on the first and second exerciga 
Increase the speed until you can mak 
at least 100 or 150 downward strok« 
In like all the ey. 


ercises should be taken up and drill 


a minute. manner 


upon very rapidly. You cannot affoy 
to hurry this work if 
to 


fifteen or twenty minutes a day pra 


over you woul 


learn write well. Devote at Jeagg 
ticing on these exercises, and you wi 
secure good results. If you are dete. 


mined upon improvement, you wil 


AAS 
aval aaa 


of 


those 


work patiently. This 
laid 


to 


course 


struction is out for 


sincerely wish improve their 
writing. 
ower 


A.J. Fouch & Co., 
sending out some of 


of Warren, Pa., at 
the handsomestt 
ward cards we have ever seen. Many 4 
their designs are entirely new, and th 
effect produced on their 
bossed cards is very beautiful. 


elegant et 
Nothin 
pleases a boy or girl so wellas a han 
some card, which he always keeps as 
constant reminder of his teacher, atl 
his happy days at school. 





-e 


Free transportation to St. Louis. Asi 
road, See page 31. 
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“SALIENT POINTS OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. 


BY ALBERTINE LOUSIE RAVEN. 


Much valuable time is wasted in the 
teaching of the Civil War by devoting 
too much attention to the petty minu- 
tiae and detail with which so many of 
our school histories are unfortunately 
filled. Of what use is it to a pupil to 
be compelled to memorize that Jack- 
Foon was stopped for half an hour at 
Cross Keys by Fremont, or that Grant 
pencilled a telegram to Sherman to 
by the 
men were killed 


start while seated on a log 


yoad-side; or that 3877 


at Carrick’s Ford? These things are 
well enough in their way, but surely 
something of greater importance can 
be taught. Since it is impossible for 
a child to remember the details of the 
whole war, it is eertainly better to 
emphasize those points which, after a 
intelligent 
should 
causes that led to it; 


supposedly study of two 
The 


noted 


months he know, viz.: 
the 


the objects 


Most 


commanders; striven for 


and the manner in ob- 


The follow- 
bing plan is an endeavor to fulfill this 
‘thought and 


which those 


jects were accomplished. 
has been successfully 
used: 

1, Causes. 

Why the South fought? 
a. For “State Rights.” 
increased by, 


Its principle 


The tariff compromise of 1828. 
The war in Georgia. 
The Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
b. For “Extension of Slavery.” 
|principle furthered or hindered by 
The Missouri Compromise. 
The Nunification Act. 
The Wilmot Proviso. 
The Omnibus Bill. 
Dred Scott's decision. 
Personal Liberty Bills. 
John Brown's raid. 
Why the North fought? For 
a. Preservation of the Union. 


Its 


b. Obedience to laws of the Consti- 


Clauses of the Constitution directly 
broken by the South. 
of section X, 

Il. Objects of the North. 

a. Opening of the Mississippi. 

b. Blockade of the Southern ports. 

¢. Capture of Richmond. 

III. Armies raised. 


Clauses 1 and 3 


Northern. 
a. Army of the 


under McClellan, 


East, or Potomac, 

b. Army of the Center, or Ohio, un- 
der Buell. 

c. Army of the West, or Mississippi, 
under Halleck. 

Southern. 

a. Army of Virginia. 
son. 

b. Army of the Cumberland. 
S. Johnson. 


Lee and John- 
Albert 


c. Army of Trans-Mississippi. 
Culloch and Price. 

IV. How the 
plished. 


Mc- 


objects were accom- 
a. The opening of the Mississippi. 
From the North. 
Columbus evacuated, caused by cap- 
ture of Forts Henry and Donaldson. 
Capture of Island No. 10. 
Capture of Memphis, 
evacuation of Corinth. 
From the South. 
Capture of New Orleans. 
Evacuation of Forts Philip 
Jackson. 


caused by 


and 


Vicksburg taken (Grant’s second ex- 
pedition.) 

Surrender of Port Hudson. 

b. The blockade of the 
ports. 

Begun by the capture of Fort Mon- 
roe, Port Royal and Hatteras Inlet. 

Maintained by the Monitor’s victory. 

Promoted by the capture of Roan- 
oke Island; Florida and Georgia ports 
and Mobile. 

Effected by the taking 
laski, which closed the 
vannah. 

Taking of Fort Fisher, 
the port of Wilmington. 

Taking of Fort Wagner, 
closed the port of Charleston. 

ec. The capture of Richmond. 

Begun by victories at 

Antietam. 

Gettysburg. 

Murfreesboro, 

Chattanooga. 

Promoted by 

Sheridan’s defeat of Early’s army 
in the Shenandoah. 

Thomas’ destruction of Hood’s army 
in the Tennessee. 

Sherman’s devastation of the South- 
ern States. 

Effected by 

Battles of 
Harbor. 

Sieges of Petersburg and Richmond. 

Battle of Five Forks. 

Surrender of Lee’s army. 


Southern 


of Fort Pu- 
port of Sa- 


which closed 


which 


Wilderness and Cold 


—Trainer’s Lesson Leaf. 


S$ hool Pins Raised metal letters, any 
c * initials, if not more than 
2 ; four, with class colors. 

Sterling Silver 25c. $2.50 perdoz. 
Silver plated roc. 1.00 perdoz, 
Katalog for ’96 free. 
McRae & Keeler, Attieboro,Mass. 





Men who Work Hard 
Need Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Taken at bedtime it brings sound, 
sweet sleep; quiets the nerves and builds 
up brain tissue. It’s good for digestion 
too—take a little after meals. 

W. J. Cord, Dentist, 13824 Washington 
Ave.,(cor, 14th St.) Bridge work, $6.00 
a tooth; gold filling, $2.00; all other 
filling, $1.00. Everything first-class 
Hours, 8 to 6; Sundays, 9 to 3. 


FIVE USEFUL BOOKS. 


SOO St Fart GI ee a 











Who buys ONE gets 
FOUR FREE, for ALL 
FIVE are in ONE mar- 
velous combinationYVEST- 
POCKET OR WRIT- 
ING-DESK volume, 


called... 
The New Webster Dictionary 
and Complete Vest-Pocket 

192 Pages, 55¢x ——— 
hin woes. Library... . . ss ss 
(1.) 45,800 WORDS with full dia- 


critical marking, giving spelling and pronun- 
ciation as in Webster’s International Diction- 
ary, (other pocket dictionaries give only about 
half as many words and only partial pronun- 
ciation.) (2.) A Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
World. (3.) A Complete Parliamentary Man- 
ual, based on Roberts’ and Cushing’s, and fully 
equal to either of these books, a truly great 
feature. (4.) Practical Short Cuts in Figures, 


with Business and Social Forms 5.) A Lit- 
erary Guide, covering all phases of letter writ- 
ing, rules for the use of capitals punctuation, 
etc. A very popular aid to knowledge. 2d year, 
2d 100,000 copies. Should be owned by every 
teacher and person of intelligence, whether 
lady or gentleman. 


Cloth 25 cents; Morocco, gilt, 50 cents. 
40 PER CENT. DISCOUNT on 
12 or more copies., Order in time to re-order for 
your friends. Makes a handsome present. Get 
up an order for your school. 


AGENTS WANTED. LARGE 
DISCOUNTS. 


ADDRESS,... 


K. E. MILES, Publisher, — 
324 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


i 
4 
1h 
SfEbusotenscerert 


Ghnnucet=< 





Special Circular Free. 


BECAUSE—The chemicals are in compact 
form, taking up but little room. Tablets suffi- 
cient for 5 gallons weigh only 11b. No break- 
age, leakage or evaporation. Make it as you 
need it. Very simple; add specified quantity 
of water, stir welland use. Freezing does not 
injure it-in either solid or liquid form. As a 
fluid it flows freely, writes it black and DOES 
NOT GUM or CORRODE a steel pen. FREE 
sample and prices on application. 


BARBOUR TABLET INK CO., 


EVANSVILLE, IND 
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Arithmetic—Eighth Year. 

THE work for February, as given in 
the Course of Study, 
‘“‘Study inland and foreign exchange. 
Write time and sight drafts, sets of ex- 


is as follows: 


change. Review bonds and duties.’’ 


EXCHANGE. 


In the study of exchange pupils 
should be able to explain the meaning 
of each of the following terms : 


Domestic Exchange. 


1. Inland Exchange. 
2. Foreign Exchange. 
3 Draft. 

‘ Bill of Exchange. 
4. Set of Exchange. 
5. Sight Draft. 

6. Time Draft. 
7. Drawee. 
8. { Drawer. 
| Payer. 
9 J Buyer. 
* | Remitter. 
10. Payee. 
11. Acceptance. 
12. Indorsement. 


There are primarily three parties 
connected with a draft, viz: the person 
who signs it, the person who is ordered 
to pay the money, and the person to 
whom the money is to be paid. 

Have pupils answer these questions 
about each of the following drafts, 
which are given as models in various 
text-books in arithmetic : 

1. Who is the drawer of the draft ? 

2. Who is the drawee of the draft ? 

3. Who is the payee of the draft ? 

SIGHT DRAFTS. 
NEw YorK, June 30, 1881. 
$2500... 

At sight, pay to the order of JAMES 
CLARK, Twenty-five Hundred Dollars, 
value received, and charge the same to 
the account of 

SMITH Bros. & Co. 
To S. Barrnett & Co., | 
New Orleans, La. { 





OMAHA, NEB., Aug. 14, 1882. 
$4935. 

At sight, without grace, pay to the 
order of DAY & MARTIN, our Hundred 
Ninety-three and 7%; Dollars, value 
received, and charge to our account. 

PORTER & BLISss. 


To C. C. Gould, } 
St. Paul, Minn. 


SRINGFIELD, MAss., July 1, 1884. 
$1750. 

At sight, pay to the order of \. A. 
Hundred and Fifty 
Dollars, and charge the same to the ac- 
count of 


GRAY, Seventeen 


O. M. BAKER. 
To Bailey & Noyes, | 
Portland, Me. jf 





CINCINNATI, O., Oct 1, 1870. 
$100. 
tay to the order of BARTLAIT & SMITH, 
One Hundred Dollars, and place to the 


account of 
CHARLES S. KELLEY. 
To George Brown, Esq., 
New York. } 


TIME DRAFTS. 
CINCINNATI, O,, July 20, 1877. 
$3 84 Yoo . 
Twenty days after sight, pay to the 
order of the 


Chicago, Iil., 


First NATIONAL BANK, 
Three Huudred Eighty- 
Dollars, value received, and 


Jour 100 


charge to the account of 
JONES Bros. & Co. 


To James H. Hoose & Co., | 
Chicago, Il. i 





Boston, March 1, 1883. 


€9) a0 
$200,555- 


the 
MARONEY, J7wo 
'. Dollars, and place the same 


00 


Thirty days after sight pay to 
of ‘TIMOTHY 
Hundred 
to the account of 


order 


JAMEs A, BROWN. 
To George Soule, | 
New Orleans. J 





DENVER, CoL,, Feb. 10, 1882. 
$900. 


Ten days after date, pay to EDWARD 
NEWTON, or order, Nine Hundred Dol- 
lars, for value received, and charge to 
the accotint of 

G. W SUMNER. 
To S. C, Griggs & Co., | 
Chicago, Il. j 


PHILADELPHIA, July 5, 1881. 
$4000 


Sixty days after sight, pay to the 
order of GEORGE WILCOX, Four Thou- 
sand Dollars, value received, and charge 
to the account of 

H. 


To S. Parkhurst, | 
Trenton, N. J. f 


Above is from the School News. 


ADAMS & Co. 


Get a blank draft from your banker, 
and show it to the class, or better still 
show them a real draft that will be ac- 
cepted at the bank or store as money. 


ea 







I will never forget the look of incre) 
ulity shown by a class of boys and git 
after I had shown, and allowed the 





to handle two drafts of five dollars eaq 





drawn in my favor on a bank ing 
Louis, and signed by the Banker at }). 
Quoin, Ill., when I told them that] 
could purchase ten dollars worth of gro 
ceries with those two pieces of pape 
They seemed to have gotten the ide 
that Drafts had no connection with ay 
business except that of the banker, | 
this connection also give some practic 












lessons about sending money by mail 
Last week we received a fifty cen 
money order in a registered letter. Th 
sender evidently hasn’t much cenj 
dence in the postal authorities, ash 
paid to insure safety, more than on 
fourth of the amount enclosed. In seni 
ing stamps always send one or tw 
cent denominations. Everybody ca 
use them, while four, five, or eight cent 
stamps are very rarely used. J. GR 


soe 


DRAWING LESSONS, 



















BY J. H. BARRIS, 









If unexperienced in drawing prepare 
the lesson as directed in Jannary nut: 
ber. 
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LESSON P. 








1. Draw lines as Fig. 1. 

















LH Ae 











2. Ask class to draw the same on 
paper, slate or blackboard. 









3. Complete by adding lines as Fig. 
2, allowing class time to add each lint 
before you draw next line. 










LESSON Q. 








1. Draw lines as Fig. 1. 
2. Complete by adding lines as Fig. 





LESSON D. 
1. -Draw shaded lines as Fig. 2. 
2. Add lines as Fig. 2. 





3. Complete by adding lines as Fig. 























is Fig. 
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LESSON K. 
1. Draw shaded lines as Fig. 1. 
2, Add lines as Fig. 2. 
3. Complete drawing as indicated by 
lines as Fig. 3. 





























There are many Teachers’ Agencies 
all over this country, many of 
them thoroughly reliable and a real 
help in securing first class positions for 
good teachers. We know personally the 
managers of all those agencies adver- 
tised in this journal. They are all relia- 
ble and worthy of your patronage. 


ties 





F, W. Tamblyn, whose advertisement 
appears on page 2, is certainly one of 
the finest penmen in this country. His 
specimens will be an inspiration in the 
line of beautiful penmanship to any 


teacher or school. See his ad, and write 
him, ° 


\ 
by 

‘ O02 
0% 


\ 
4 ~ Oe, 
| Danes 


NoTe.— We can furnish any book 
published at the publishers price. Send 
all your book orders direct to the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
St. Louis. 


ANIMA POETAE. From the unpub- 
lished note books of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Edited by Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge. Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1895. $2.50. 


If Coleridge was a riddle to others 
he was scarcely less a riddle to him- 
self. He spent his life trying to for- 
mulate himself, and never succeeded. 
He filled note-book after note-book 
with poetic flashes and deep-reaching 
thoughts. He sought, waited, longed 
for the great central ¢honght that 
should fuse all these into the organic 
unity of a system, and died with the 
system still hovering only as a superb 
mirage in the mysterious spaces of his 
own mind. 

But the note-books were filled and 
from such rare substance the editor 
has arranged for us here a subtle 
phonograph through which we may 
hear the very soul of the poet speak- 
ing, and the tones run well-nigh 
through the whole gamut of human 
interest. 

We shall quote betimes from this 
volume. Meanwhile we commend it to 
all cultivated teachers as a book well 
worth having constantly at hand. 

The publishers bave made the book a 
thing of beauty. 

W. M. B. 


HISTORY OF ORATORY. From the 
Age of Pericles to the Present Time, 
pp. 440. By Lorenzo Sears, L. H.D., 
professor in Brown University, Chicago, 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 1896. 


Language is but the organic form 
of thought. It is impossible that 
thought should be clearly and ade- 
quately defined, or internally realized, 
save in and through outward speech. 
Conversation is the direct interaction 
of mind upon mind in this process of 
intellectual self-definition. Oratory is 
the more subtle, more highly elab- 
orated and more definitely regulated 
form of conversation in which a mul- 
titude of expectant, critical, protest- 
ing, admiring minds stimulate a more 
or less gifted individual mind to the 
formulation and utterance of its best 
thoughts—such thoughts being thus 





also the thoughts of the multitude of 
minds to whom the stimulus is due. 

Rut thought thus developed has im- 
mediate reference to action and is 
thus essentially critical in its import. 
And Quintilian was right in defining 
the orator as “a good man skilled in 
speaking.” 

Looked at in this way, indeed, the 
history of oratory is nothing less than 
the tracing of one of the finest threads 
in the warp of that wondrous web 
ealled civilization. And so it appears 
in this admirable outline which Prof. 
Sears has but just presented to the 
public. In his scholarly, dignified 
presentation you see the orator of 
Giveece. Of Judea, of Rome, of Chris- 
tian Alexandria, of the Reformation, 
of the Revolution—English, French 
and American—as well as of the more 
recent time, each in presence of his 
audience, stimulated by them to the 
clear and inspiring utterance of the 
thought already present, though only 
as inarticulate, in their minds, and 
thus bringing them to face and dare 
and do the deed most needed at the 
hour. 


And yet this is by no means a book 
of mere biographical anecdote. The 
subject of oratory is never merged in 
the orator, nor subordinated to the 
orator, inseparable from him as, of 
course, it must ever be. 

The book may not be without its 
faults, but it is literally without a 
rival, there being no other single work 
in which the attempt is made to out- 
line the whole subject from the earli- 
est times to the present day. Deeply 
interesting as it is, it cannot fail to 
be of special practical value to teach- 
ers, preachers and lawyers alike. 

The publishers have even surpassed 
their usual high standard of taste in 
the mechanical construction of the 
book. W. M. B. 


A HISTORY OF ART. For classes, 
art students and tourists in Europe. By 
William Henry Goodyear, B. A., Lec- 
turer by appointment in the Cooper In- 
stitute, N. Y., and in various educational 
institutes, lately corator in the Metro- 
suem of Art. Fifth edition. Revised, 
politan with new illustrations. New 
York, A. S. Barnes & Co. 

There are revolutions that tame fero- 
city as well as revolutions expressing 
ferocity. One of the former characters 
has taken place in America within the 


last thirty years. Not that the Ameri- 
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cans were ever specially ferocious, but 
that, along with the rest of the world, 
they have experienced in the last quar- 
ter century a genuine new birth in re- 
spect of the significance of Beauty as a 
practically refining element in human 
life, 

Hence is it that the study of Art has 
come to be recognized as not merely a 
valid but even as a necessary phase of 
a fully-rounded education. And as this 
is the newera in which Education is 
coming to be clearly apprehended as, 
above all, the process ofthe formulation 
and refining of mind, and thus as the 
deepest-reaching Right of every human 
being, it is evident that no pains should 
be spared to render all these appliances 
of Education as perfect as possible. 

But Art cannot be studied success- 
fully without actual and accurate repro- 
ductions of representative works of art 
of each of the great art productive 
periods. Mr. Goodyear’s book is speci- 
ally valuable as a text-book, in that it 
not only presents in clear and accurate 
outline the general subject-matter of 
the history of Art, but that it also con- 
tains the requisite illustrations. These, 
indeed, are not always all that could be 
desired, but are for the most part fairly 
satisfactory and in some cases excellent 

An experienced teacher has suggested 
that for the purpose of school-study the 
book ought to be bound in two volumes. 
In which case it would seem that the 
division might well come at page 188, 
with which the subject of Ancient Art 
is concluded. 

It is true that Gothic Architecture 
would thus be included with ancient 
art, and that ancient painting would ap- 
pear along with modern. But this 
would be an advantage rather than a 
detriment, since there would thus al- 
ready be presented a sort of spirit course 
in which the contract between the an- 
cient and the modern spirit would be 
kept in view from first to last and con- 
stantly emphasized. The book ought 
to be widely used in schools of advanced 
grades. W. M. B. 





A COMPLETE ALGEBRA. By Geo.W. 
Hull, Professor of Mathematics in the 
State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 
E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia and 
Chicago. Price, $1.00. 

This new Algebra is designed for 
high schools and normal schools. It 
presents a clear discussion of prin- 


ciples and a great abundance of ex- 
amples for practice. The scope of the 
work extends through quadratics, pro- 
gressions and logarithms. In theap- 
pendix are discussed some topics such 
as negative sulutions, zero and infinity, 
problem of the courriers, etc., that are 
not usnally found in text-books of this 
grade and which can hardly fail to in- 
cite the student to further study in 
mathematics In his method of pre- 
senting the subjects of Factoring, High- 
est Common Divisor, Binominal Theo- 
rem, Cube Root, Quadratics, etc., the 
author is simple, clear and concise. 





THE AMERICAN ENCYCLOPA:DIC 
DICTIONARY. W.B. Conkey & Co., 
Chicago. 

THE latest book of reference which 
has been brought to our notice is the 
American Encyclopedic Dictionary. 
This work, which was 19 years in 
process of construction, represents the 
united labor and research of the eminent 
European and American scholars. It is 
based upon the Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary published in England in 1888, but 
is a complete revision with regard to 
the recent growth of the language. This 
was accomplished by an editorial staff 
of American Philologists by whom the 
entire matter was completely re-written 

This dictionary combines under one 
alphabet the features of a complete 
dictionary and comprehensive encyclo- 
pedia. Asadictionary it embodies a 
history of the language in a thorough 
and accurate treatment of the etymol- 
ogy, pronunciation, spelling and defini- 
tion of words. As an encyclopedia it is 
a vast library of practical treatises on 
all subjects. The work contains 250,000 
words, usable and obsolet, together 
with foreign words and phrases current 
in this country. Each word is clearly 
defined in reference to all possible 
meanings, and each meaning is illu- 
strated by quotations from representa- 
tive literature. 

From a mechanical standpoint the 
American Encyclopaedic Dictionary is 
beyond praise. It contains 4,731 pages, 
priuted on a fine quality of paper. The 
work is handsomely and durably bound 
in six volumes. 
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CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure 
it you must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is caken internally, and acts di- 
rectly on the blood and mucous surfaces, Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure isnot a quack medicine. It was 
prescribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years,and is a regular prescription. 
It is composed of the best tonics kuown, com- 
bined with the best blood purifiers, acting di- 
rectly on the mucous surfaces. The perfect 
combination of the two ingredients is what 
produces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, price Tic. 
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The AMERICAN JOURNAL ( rious. 
SOCIOLOGY for January, edited uid b 
Prof. Albion W. Small of Chicago tg .. it 
versity, presents the following hig at 
attractive table of contents: I. By pgland. 
ness Men and Social Theorists, by (SS! 
R. Henderson; Il. The State and Seqplean™ 
Public Corporations, by Albion t som 
Small; III. Anti-Monopoly Legislatifpostly | 
in the United States, by J. D. Foredifnary 





IV. Sociology and Anthropolgy, @ies als 
Lester F. Ward: V.The Scope them 
Method of Folk-Psychology, by W. nit for 
Thomas; VI. Recent Sociological T ok 
dencies in France, by Jas. H. Tu Char 
VII. Christian Sociology (3), The Fa 
ily, by Schailer Mathews; vuLj@™ ‘° 
Province of Sociology, by George mete 
Vincent; IX. Reviews; X. Minor pguding 
torials. beh W 
The Journal is issued bi-montiat the 
from the University of Chicago Prdiessr 


at $2 a year. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE e old 
and varied as ever in charming sed 
tions from the whole range of @ 
rent English literature, and the pr 
Littell 
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is now reduced to $6 a year. 
Co., Boston. 

W. M. Griswold, Cambridge, Mas 
is the compiler and publisher of 
Descriptive List of Books for 
Young.” It amounts to a volume 
175 8vo. pages, shows care and ju 


The 
ntur 


; ‘ 
ment in selection and will prove ay * 
uable handbook for those having tr js | 
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The KINDERGARTEN MAG 
ZINE, edited by Audrea and Amé 
Hofer, Chicago, is not only of lite 
ly world-wide range in its represeli 
tion of kindergarten interests, but 
sterling value in the 
thoughtfulness of its treatment 
kindergarten themes. Its contribut 
are among the leadit 2 workers in 


suggesti 





field. Monthly, $2 a year. 
The STANDARD DICTIONAB 
published by Funk and Wagna 









New York, is one of the monument 
works in the field of modern publi¢ 
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m. The weekly edition of the “St. 
mes Gazette.” London, expresses its 
inion as follows: ‘To say that it is 
rfect in form and scope is not ex- 
avagance of praise, and to say it is 
» most valuable dictionary of the 
pglish language is but to repeat the 
vious. The Standard 
uld be the pride of literary Ameri- 


Dictionary 


as it is the admiration of literary 
pgland.”” And the comment of schol- 
s generally is to the same effect. 

Meanwhile a rival firm has hunted 
half 


postly contained in the Century Dic- 


t some dozen and a words 
mary and other unabridged diction- 
jes also) and called special attention 
them in a circular as being grossly 
nfit for the pages of a great reference 
“submitted 
Charles A. Dana and to a number 


bok. The question being 
well-known educators,” as to 
hether the 
nding these words, “the answer has 
ben without exception” to the effect 
at the inclusion was not an error. 
Funk and 


publishers erred in in- 


Messrs. Wagnalls seem, 
erefore, to be perfectly justified ir 
eeting this malicious Witn 


e old story of a woman who accost: 


charge 


Samuel Johnson shortly after his 


ctionary had been published with: 


Dr. Johnson, I am so sorry that you 
it in your dictionary the naughty 
ords.”” To which Johnson instantly 
plied: “Madam, I am sorry that you 
ve been looking for them.” 
a 


The High School News is a recent 
mture on the part of the St. Louis 
igh School Literary Society. Itis a 
onthly of eight pages. The first num- 
tis highly creditable and gives good 
ason to expect that the News will 
ove a valuable medium for the culti- 
ion of literary power on the part of the 
bpils of the school. S. Levy, class of 
6,isthe Managing Editor, the Asso- 
ate Editors being: B. F. Jacobs, ’96; 
ed Bohn, J. T. Quarles, J. M. Hart, 
7; E.V. Putnam, F. L. Peebles. ’98, 
nd E. J. Epstein, ’99. 


The Southwestern Business College, 
of this city, is one of the important fac- 
tors in preparing young men and wo- 
men to fill responsible positions in the 
leading business houses of the country. 
Any young man or woman who thinks 
of attending business college will do 
well to write to Mr. E. H. Fritch, the 
principal. 

ooo 

Our Song this month is one of the 
best we have ever found. Let three or 
four good singers sing the Soli.and the 
whole school sing the chorus. Your 
school will be delighted with it. 


W. J. Cord, Dentist, 1324 Washington 
Ave., (cor. 14th St.) Bridge work, $6.00 
a tooth; gold filling, $2.00; all other 
filling, $1.00. Everything first-class. 
Hours, 8 to 6; Sundays, 9g to 3. 


THIS IS THE BOOKb> 














To Sing from in Your School Room. 


**Beirly’s School Songs No. 1” for public or pri- 
vate schools, academies and colleges just out. 
has perhapsa few EQUALS, but no SUPER- 
IORS, asa work adapted to general singing and 
Sight Note Reading in the school room, an as- 
sertion that can be fully substantiated by ex- 
amining the book in detail. Its contents 
classified are: The General Department of Song; 
Patriotic Songs; Note Reading; Parallel Keys; 
Practical Exercises and Elementary Studies. 
Nearly 1,000 sold in ten days. All purchasers 
delighted with it. 


Per copy, postpaid...................... $ .35 

Prices Per dozen, postpaid ekaatiabens” a 
* ) Per dozen, express not paid...... 3.60 

| Per hundred, express not paid 40.00 

A complete sample for examination......... -20 


Specimen pages free on application. 

A VALUABLE PREMIUS.—A complete set 
of BEIRLY’S ELEMENTARY MUSIC CHARTS, (2 
in the set, size 38x50. mounted, price, $5,) 
will be given, express not prepaid, to any pur- 
chaser of fifty (50) or more copies of ‘‘School 
Songs” for CASH. Address all orders to 


A. BEIRLY, Publisher, 


215-721 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


ILLINOITS——emaar 


Medical College. 


(Chicago Summer School of Medicine.) 
CO-EDUCATIONAL. 

A regular medical College, holding its ses- 
sions in summer. Excellent clinics, well 
equipped laboratories, 20 professors. Living 
costs much less than in winter. The next term 
begins March 10, 1896. 


W. F. WAUGH, A.M,, M. D., Dean. 


103 State St., Chicago 








Best Text=Books for the Fundamental Branches. 


HE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE, By Joun W. Turts and H. E. Hocr. 
HE NORMAL COURSE IN READING, By Emma J. Topp and Supt. W. B. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 





POWELL 
HE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER,By Joun W. Cook and Miss N. Cropsry. 
HE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING, Slanting and Vertical copies, 
y D. H. FARLEY and W. B. GUNNISON. 
HE NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING, By LARKIN DunTOoN, L.L. D,, and 


. GOODWIN LARK, 


HE NORMAL COURSE IN ENGLISH, By A. H. WeLsH and Supt. J. M. 


GREENWOOD. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue or write us. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 





THE FOLLOWING MASTERPIECES 


FROM THE 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


are prescribed in the Course of Reading 
adopted tor the Primary and Grammar 
Grades in the Public Schools of Akron, 
Ohio. 
SUPPLEMENTARY. 
No. of the 
Riveside Literature. 
Series. 
I, The Riverside Primer and 
Reader. Kt 
II. Fables and Folk Stories. (47,48)** 
III. Hans Anderson’s Stories. {49,50)** 
Verse and Prose tor Be- 
ginners in Reading. (Used 
throughout both II and III 59* 
IV. Selections from Whittier’s 
Child Life in Poetry and 
Prose. (jory* 


USED INSTEAD OF THE REGULAR 
READERS. 


V. Hawthorne’s True Stories 
from New England History(7,8,9)*** 
Longfellow’s Children’s 
Hour, etc.; Paul Revere’s 
Ride, etc. 

VI. Hawthorne’s Tales of the 
White Hills, etc. 40 
Whittier’s Marble Martin, 
etc. 

Franklin’s Poor Richard’s 
Almanac. 21 
Hawthorne’s Little Daffy- 
downdilly; Biographical 
Stories. (29,10)** 
Holmes’ Grandmother’s 

Story of Bunker Hill Bat- 

tle, etc. 6 

VII. John Burroughs’ Birds & 

Bees; Sharp Eyes, (28.36)* 
Longfellow’s Courtship of 

Miles Standish; Elizabeth. 2* 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. 1* 

VIII. Essays from the Sketch 
Book of Washington Irving(51,52)** 
Whittier’s Snow Bound, 

Among the Hills, Songs of 


Grade. 


(11,63)** 


Labor, etc. 4*t 
Bryant’s Sella, Thanatopsis, 

etc. 54 
Washington’s Rules of 
Conduct, Letters and Ad- 
dresses. 24* 


IX. (First Year, High School.) 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Vil- 
lage, The Traveler, etc. 68 

X. (Second Year. High S~hool.) 
Lowell’s Under the Old 
Elm, etc. 15 

The single numbers of the Riverside Literature 
Series are bovnd in paper covers and are sent 
postpaid at J5 cents, 

*Also bound in linen, 25c. **The two numbers 
also bound together in one volume, linen, 40c. 
***The three numbers also bound together in one 
volume, linen, 45c. tSpecial number, 25c., linen, 
30c. {Nos. 4 and 5 also bound together in one 
volume, linen, 40c. 

A descriptive circular giving the Table of Con- 
tents of each number of the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series, and a table showing the different 
grades in which the series is used in 20 repre- 
sentative cities of the United States wil! be sent 
to any adiress on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park St., Boston, 11 E. l7tn St., N. Y.; 
158 Apams StT., CHICAGO, 


| 
| 
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Mr. W. E, Scott, who has had many 
years’ experience as an advertising 
agent, has entire charge of our Eastern 
advertising department, 114 Nassau St., 
New York. 


eS ee 


Timely Topics. 


“In writing for the press, try to fill 
a want—not a column.” 

“Strike while the iron is hot,” but 
strike to the point. A long article is 
read by few, while the short one 
catches the multitude. 

“That man is always interesting 
who has something left to tell.” Well, 
it is all right to have something left, 
but don’t keep it all to yourself. 
Please notice that about one-half of 
our “Journal” is occupied with prac- 
tical methods for the schoolroom. 
That means not only Mr. Brown's, 
Mr. Jones’ or my method, but yours. 
Short articles that are timely; that 
is right along on the subjects that are 
being studied in the schools at the 
time the article is to be printed. The 


- schools all over Illinois, Missouri and 


a great many other States this month 
are studying about the Civil War, 
hence anything on that line is timely 
this month. 


—* 


Sample Copies. 





WE are sending out a great many 
sample copies of the Journal this month 
The slip enclosed is for you. Eight 
mouths trial trip almost for a song. Af- 
ter you have read this Journal eight 
months we feel sure that you will con- 
tinue with us. We can use one and two 
cent stamps just as wellascoin. You 
will be allowed to renew at the expira- 
tion of the ‘trial trip’’ at the special 
rate of 50 cts. per year. Write to-day. 
Get your friends to send with you at 
the same rate. 





Free Book. 


Did you ever notice how easy it is 
to do a great work when all hands 
work together? Now, it will be a 
great work if we can secure twenty 
thousand more subscribers to the 





“American Journal of Education,” but 
if each and every one to our present 
subscribers will just speak a few 
words and show the “Journal” to some 
teacher who does not already receive 
it, telling him they can have it for 12 
months for the special price, only 50 
cents, we'll get those twenty thou- 
sand subscribers before Easter Sun- 
day comes around again. Now, alto- 
gether, and right at it. A splendid 
teachers’ book valued at $1 will be 
given the one sending in the largest 
list this month by noon, February 24. 
Again we say, all at it, and help. 
BUSINESS. 
Te or 
For Nervous Debility 

Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 

Dr.J. M. Hanger, Staunton, Va., says: 
‘‘Have used itin nervous debility and 
prostration with the best results.’’ 





FRISCO FAST LIMITED. 


A vestibuled through fast express 
train daily over Frisco-Santa Fe Route, 
leaving St. Louis Union Station at 9:00 
p- m. for Galveston, Texas, via Ft. 
Smith, Paris, Dallas and Cleburne, with- 
out change of cars; is handsomely 
equipped with gas-lighte1 Coaches, Re- 
clining Chair Carsand Pullman Draw- 
ing Room Buffet Sleepers. Time: St. 
Louis to Ft. Smith, 14 hours; Paris, 20 
hours; Dallas, 23% hours; Galveston, 
36 hours, The most attractive and pop- 
ular route between St. Louis and Texas, 
crossing three ranges of mountains, 
Ozark, Boston and Kiamichi; offering 
grandeur of scenery not found on other 
lines. For full and particular informa- 
tion, with maps, time tables etc.. call 
upon or address ticket agent, 101 N. 
Broadway, or Union Station, St. Louis. 

D. WISHART, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. Frisco Line, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Writing and Drawing bagsitut 
an 


000: 








Correspondence with reference to the RMS 
these books is invited. Ask for my RY 


BIC TRIAL OFFE 
12 Writing or Drawing Lessons, by . 


















mail, - ~~ $ W 
Subscribers to this Journal, —- 
2Sample Lessons, - - - B\AK 
Book, ‘'How to Illustrate Sunday 
School Lessons, i Beat tt 
COUPON. 





onnane 
NAME AND ADDRESS. 





This ertitles the subscriber toa rebat 
: of 50c. from price of 12 writing or draw 


ing lessons. 
+ 


oa 
bocce 


J. H. BARRIS, Norfork, N 
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LATIN-GERMAN-FREN@:" 
his in: 
Ar. Science, History, # NS", 
feM.CN. @ Mathematics, Penmanshi wont 
Drawing, Literature, Mess.” 
Shorthand, Book-keepi 
Pedagogy and School Lawy 
se successrutugiNt 
eeouet/ TAUGHT BY MAIBpeci 


Faculty of 12 Specialists, 3 Normal R 
Courses, 6 Diploma Courses, 37 Special Cour 
Tuition moderate. Distance noobjection. 
for 24 page catalog. 

Michigan Correspondence Normal, Fenton, 
W. A. STEVENSON, Principat. 





4TUsO EUS TEXT BOOKS.+ 


I. Seymour’s New Method ia Double Entry Bookkeeping, in which the pri 
ciples of the science are clearly stated and copiously illustrated in practid 
Designed for high schools and private students. 

SINGLE Copy, $1.00. INTRODUCTION PRICE, 65c. 


II. Seymour’s New Method in Mental Arithmetic, in Five Parts, all i 
volume of 153 pages. PART I.—Fundamental Operations. PART II.—Comm 
Fractions. PART III—Compound Numbers. Part IV.—Percentage and A 
plications. PART V.-—General Analysis 
of algebraic problems, by arithmetical] analysis. 

For SCHOOLS, 20c. 
Postage on sample copies prepaid. Address 


SINGLE Copy, 25c. 






















This part deals with a great varie 


GEO. E. SEYMOUR, St. Louis High School, M@..<, 



























» An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemsr’ 
can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and all the higher branches. 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
Business, Music, Phonography, Telegraphy, Elo- 
cution, Painting, Engineering, Law and Medicine. 
Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
an education here than to stay home and do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
[MENTION THIS PAPER.] 
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CATALOGUE FREE. 
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itute Work, a. 


Ne Afew more canine 
are desired by a practical 
RY teacher and thorough 
SONABLE, worker. L. Westfall, 
2808 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
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ANN & ROGERS’ 


SN 
great labor-savers and result producers. Three 
gditions. Adapted to schools of all grades. 
THE WILLIAMS & ROGERS 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
jgned to develop the thinking and reasoning 
vers of the pupil, Contains a number of 
features. All problems are sensible and 
tical, and are solvable mentally. Teachers 
--mho desire to obtain more accurate and rapid 
kin arithmeticshould examine this book, 
CIMEN PAGES AND CATALOGUE FREE TO TEACHERS. 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Pusauisuers, 
HESTER, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL 
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a rebaty 
or drav. 


HAHNEMANN 


ical College and Hospital 


he Thirty-seventh Annual Course of lectures 


EN 


his institution will commence Sept. 15th, 

8. New college building, elevators, restau- 
ory, t,reading rooms and laboratories. Every 
Nanshiming modern. Experienced teachers. Equality 

sex. For lecture card and announcement ad- 
‘ature, fess, J. R. COBB, M. D., 
i" : 2811 ‘Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 
a a 


SLRINE. GIFT 


last day of school 


CARDS 





MA pecialty Our cards iiNet aa cas as 
ic., gc., 2c., 3c., 4c,, each are bargains;send 
nal mpsforsamples Book ets 6c. 10c. J5c. 20c. 25c. 
tion. f TO TEACHERS. 
: Catalogue and few sample re- 
ward Cards free. Best goods 
nton, MF the price. JOHN WILCOX, 
al. aw Mention this paper. MILFORD, N. Y. 
> p BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
© Best @reaed - 
athe ad oe 
R$ School, College & Academy BELLS 
he pr \Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 
practic 
all i Pa es aes] 












Permanently rootand branch, in 5 minates, without paia, 
discoloration or injury with ** Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c. Wileox Specific Co., Phila., Pa, 
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AGENCY inguencerit Bch ease of 
ancies and tells THAT is is something, but of 
u about them is asked to rec- 
sds tncherandrssom RECOMMENDS 


aprtf Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.:Y. 











MCHERS WANTED.— American 





Teachers’ Bureau, 19: year, St. 
ers. Louis, 8-ly. 
Elo- 

io ME] SHE FISK TBACHERS’ AGENCY. 


werett 0. Fisk & Co, 
on, New York, Chicago, Minneapolis. Wash- 
on, Toronto, Los Angeles. Agency Manual 
e, may12t. 




















every teacher in the 
country to have one 


We Want of our illustrated 


catalogues, containing complete list of our 
books fur School libraries and for Supplemen- 
tary Reading. Address, 


Educational Publishing Co., 


211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SILK AND BUNTING 
FLAGS and BANNERS 


——FOR——_ 
Schools, Homes and Parades 


Best American Goods 
only. Lowest prices 
in the U. S. 


Write . JOEL & CO., 





B4U BUY Your 











for Discounts and 88 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Price List to Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 
alia a ggg nen 
; 75 a Month—Evenings 
ano WRITING TEACHERS 

Wanted. Experience or good writing not 

necessary as we will train you for the 

position at your own home under Bixler’s 

popular System of Physical Trainin 

in Penmanship, and our Systematize 

Course of Mazi Justructions. free of Churge. 

Beautiful Parchment Diploma 15x20 in 

with Corporate Seal of College, granted, 
Girce Write in your own hand. 

The Bixler Business ollege Bo., 

Wooster, Ohio. $ 
= 000278 

DVVCVVVVtUVUUSUtE 
Special...... | 
Announcement. i 
| E. H. Butter & Co. 
Publishers. 














WE take rleasure in announcing that 
we have purchased from [1R. 
O. VAILE, the popular and well known 
series .... 


VAILE’S VERTICAL 
cory ty 


-WKITING 


and that we will continue the publica- 
tion of the same. 


We invite the attention of teachers 
avd schoo: officers to these books and 
also to our other new publications, 
including 

HAZEN’S READERS, 
HULL’S ARITHMETICS, 
HULL’S ALGEBRA, 
BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHIES, 


and a full line of standard and popular 
school text books. 


aa@-Correspondence with reference 
to the use of these books is invited, and 
will receive prompt attention. 


Address, 
E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
211-213 Wabash Ave., 


= BWOVOSSVSVOVSSVSVVSssessevsessesse 


220-222 S. 5th St., CHICAGO. 
Philadelphia. 
COO0O0O4040444448T 





REE TRANSPORTATION 
to St. Louis. 
CUT THIS OUT. 
_ Offer Will Not Appear Again. 

es of every political, professional 
oe: usiness man and lady are on St. 
Louis. Great preparations are now in 
progress for the entertainment of the 
Republican and the National Silver Men’s Con- 
ventions, Free excursions will be given onthe 
Mississippi River every day and evening during 
the months of May, June and July. Five free 
concerts at the parks each week during the 
entire summer, by the most noted bands of 
America. Free excursions from St. Louis to 
Chicago during Democratic Convention. St. 
Louis is having a boom. Extensive mercantile 
and manufacturing establishments are now in 
course of erection. St. Louisis affording unpre- 
cedented opportunities to those who will qual- 
b= for business or the office. In consideration 
these facts, the Southwestern Business and 
Shorthand College, 806, 808, 810. 812, 814 Olive 
Street, opposite postoffice. will refund the rail- 
road fare to St. Louis, to anv teacher who will 
present this notice onor before July Ist, 1896, 
and make arrangements for not less than a 
three months course, provided the distance does 
not exceed 300 miles: if over 300 miles $10 will 
be refunded. Good board and furnished room 

$3.00 per week. For full information address 

E. H. FRITGH, Principal. 

When writing please mention this journal. 





UNCLE SAM OFFERS 


Splendid positions in the Indian 
Service as Superintendents, Teach- 
ers and Matrons to those teachers 
who pass the Examinations with 
high grades. We prepare persons 
for all Civil Service Examinations 
on commission. Full particulars 
about all government positions free 
if you mention ‘‘AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION.” 
Nat. Correspondence Institute, 
Washington, D.C 








ERFECT 





The BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL and HOME 
it makesa PF RFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 


“The best machine for the purpose that has come 
to our notice, no business house can conveniently 
a to be without it 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO., Cleveland, 0. 


All Stationers sell it. Price $1, sent, express 
paid, $1.25. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 


$10. SAVED FOR YOU. $10. 


We can save you $10, if you are in- 
tending to attend Business College. 
Write at once and learn how we do it. 
WE ARE NOT RUNNING A_ BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. Address 


A. L. TIDD, - - ~ Wakerievco, O. 
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THE CENTURY 


1) = 


THE CENTURY DOUBLE-FEED FOUNTAIN PEN. 
FULLY WARRANTED. 
The CENTURY is made of the best materials throughout, is fitted with a 16 
KT. Gold Pen, Iridium Pointed, and should last a lifetime. 


PRICE LIST 
No. 1, Chased, long or short........... $2 00 Spiral, Black or Mottled...... .....$2 50 
No. 1. Gold Mounted............ ........... 3 00 Twist, Ad Re? Lpbbonicee 2 50 
No. 3. Chased............ Sincteae Gielieaeancin 3 00 Hexagon,“ si ee 
RN stocks cruisin Rivrtcececvesnuiesiien 4 00 Sterling Silver or Pearl Holder 5 00 


Ask your stationer or druggist to show them to you. If you cannot get them there, we will 
send a sample pen direct at 25 per cent. from above list. A GooD LocAL AGENT wanted in your 


school. ; ’ 
THE CENTURY PEN CO., 102 Perrin St., Whitewater, Wis. 


Aids for Teaching!) 
Art and History. & 


AGSEESESEIECE 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings 
and monuments as 


AIDS FOR TEACHING ART AND HISTORY. 


These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not 
fade on exposure to light. 


rice, One Dollar Hach. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 


we wenn st ent THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0. 


646 Washington Street, Boston. 
ADO AAVE > BBC H ABA ABE HABE OA BEHAVE ABE ABER ABC -ABECH ABO 


47 East Tenth Street, New York. 
NORMAL TEACHING BY MAIL. 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Low cost—satisfactory results—the largest Normal Schoolin the world—six years of ex- 
perience—Diplomas issued—10,000 students and 10,000 references. It is designed as the best 
ble substitute for those who can not attend a Normal School. Catalogue fully describ- 
over 20 separate courses sent to all asking for it, also sample lessons, testimonials, ete. 
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Prepare Students for teaching. 
Prepare teachers for better positions. 
OUR -" the best methods on teach- 
Give profitable employment for 
NORIIAL spare moments. 
Place teachers in a position to se- 
MAIL cure better salaries. 
COURSES Cultivate the habit of home study. 
Furnish a splendid review. 
Are practical and comprehensive. 
Are within the reach of everyone. 





All instruction given by mail.—Our system has been in successful operation six years and 
is not an experiment.—Over 10,000 have prepared for conning or fitted themselves for bet- 
ter positions under our instruction. We refer you to one or all of them. 

The cost will not exceed five cents a day and the studying can be done by working two 
hours each evening. : 

Our students accomplish as much each thirteen weeks as they could by attending school 
for the same period. We guarantee this. 

A Testimonial.—As a direct result of pursuing your Normal Course of study, I have this 
day received word from the commissioner of this district that I have passed the examination 
for the first grade certificate which I took March 7th and 8th. I passed every subject upon 
one trial, and I credit it to my pursuance of your most excellent course. WM. R. Warp, 
Blue Store, N. Y. We have thousands of others oquadly as strong. 

A Postal Card request will bring catalogue and full information regarding over 20 sepa- 
rate courses of home study. Address 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
O40 KIO SI) OO EE <O 















‘9 Poputan Magazwal® 
FOR THE HOME, 


pro = 
PUBLISIINS 
Beat, sas braces oh~ Orr 


FRANK LESLIE’S F apt 


OPULAM0 
MONTHL 


Contains each Month: Griginet Water 

Frontispiece ; 128 Quarto Pages of Re 

Matter; 100 New and High-class HlutiART El 

tions; More Literary Matter and IIlust 

tions than any other Magazine in 
25 cts.; $3.a Year. 


Frank Leslie's Pleasant Hou 


FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 
A Bright, Wholesome, Juvenile Mont 
Fully illustrated. The best writers for yo 
people cuntributs to it. 10 cts.; $1 a yeuiggnT: 


SEND ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
vha 


IN 
























tint 


y SEND ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
PERRIN & SMITH, ST. LOUI 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly and 
American Journal of Education both 
one year for.. ; 3 ee 

Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours for Bo 
and Girls and the American Journal of E 
ucation both for one year for.........$4 


Undoubtedly the Best Club 0 


a” Send to Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
Sor New Illustrated Premium List, Free, 











A State Manager Want 


The teacher in each State wi 
will send us the largest list ¢ 
subscribers before May 1, 1896, wi 
be appointed Manager of Subscri 
tion Department. Address 


THE PRACTICAL EDUCATOR, 
WAKEFIELD, OH 


he. 


Pentecostal {Yilifor 


300 songs winnowed from best sources 
Church aid Sunday School. Price, $30 per 
Words only $6.00 per hundred. Samples of } 
3hc. postpaid. With every hundred copit 
Pentecostal Hymns order: d direct from usa 
regular price of $3.50 per hundred, we will 
clude 30 Free Copies of the Wd 
Edition. With 50 we will include 150. ¥ 
25 only 50 free copies. None are promi 
less are ordered, If you do not wish the 
edition, we will sell you the regular editiot 
$30 per hundred, and donate to your cho 
extra copies with every 20 that vou purchas 


HOPE PUBLISHING C0, 


167 Wabash Ave., Chic 
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a “Columbia Automatic.” 











REPRESENTS THE 


2 


nly Progressive 


. THAT HAS BEEN 
TAKEN IN THE 
| 


’S FART OF BUILDING 


COLUMBIA 


eye Vy Strong*e Durable 


BEYOND 
ALL QUESTION. 


PEERLESS IN 
COMFORT AND 













CONVENIENCE. 
HOOL DESKS Faultlessly Beautiful 


ARTER OF A CENTURY. Sehool Supplies. 























tinthe Trust. | THE PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
om a hh, Owe 


at 50 Cents wil do fora Teacher, 








GENTS WANTED. 








Halfa dollar, sent to-day, will secure forty numbers of the EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT, a weckly paper for teachers and 
pupils and school and home reading. Each issue of the INDEPENDENT consists of eight pages and contains a,splendid news page 
for teaching CURRENT EVENTS, A BIOGRAPHY AND ANECDOTE PAGE, setting before the reader the example o1 the world’s 
great men; selections for SUPPLEMENTARY READING: memory gems fur chapel lessons and morning exercises; poetry for read- 
ing and recitation; extracts fr m the standar.. writer*, arranged wiih brief biographies and suggestive yuestions and notes, enabling 
teachers in any school to have an interesting and valuable LITERATU 8K CLASS, a pagefor YOUNG READERS, and two columns 
each week of educational extracts which, read and digested, wiil give a teacher or elder pupil more mental muscle than a week a a 
good tostitute. Tiftre is no other paper like the EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT, and none that will help the average 
teacher so much, The editor wasfor thirty years principal of the Penns. lvania State Normal School, and knows what kind of matter 
young pe ‘ple need to arouse their ambition, in-rease their interest in school work and self-in provement and stimulate them to 
mental an mora! growth. Remember that ‘‘one great thought breathed into a man may regenerate him.’’ Each issue of the INDE- 


inte PENDENT contains many greatthoughts >A trial subscription of ten weeks for ten cents. 
; ) 
wae Educational Independent's Unparalleled Offer 
list e 
5, Wi 
»scri For $2.00 we will give a year’s subscription to each of the following papers: POPULAR EDUCATOR, the leading educational 


monthly with the largest circulaticn of any school journal. (Price $1.00 per year). NEW EDUCATION, a journal ot methods, aids 
and devices. Edited by )he author of ‘*Preston Papers.’’ and filled with bright, crisp and spark ing articles in that popular writer’s 


TOR inimitable style. (Price $1.00 per year.) NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, the verv best educational monthly publisfied at the price and the 
' equal of many costing twice as much. (Price, 50 cents per year ) EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT, weekly. 40 numbers. (Price. 
, OH 50 cents per year.) Also yourchoice of any one of the following books, the regular price of which is 25 cents each, and any one of 


which may be worth as many dollars to the teacher who will read and digest it: ‘‘Education,’’ by Spencer: ‘‘Payne’s Lectures on 
the Art of Teaching,’’ the Evolution of Dc. dd,*’ **Walksand Talks,’’ or a primer, 812 inches long, for teaching colors and refrac- 
tion of light. (Milton Bradley’s Price 34 cents.) Teachers desiring » primary paper may substitute PRIMARY EDUCATION for 
po A dete EDUCATION. Page’s ‘*Tneory and Practice of Teaching’? may betaken in place of any of above books by paying 15c. 
additional. 


OR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


the EDUCATIOVAL INDEPENDENT is the best paper publishe4. It is also the cheapest. Many teachers who have used it say 
it makes their work a third easier and adds not less than ten per cent. to the value of the school to the pupil. The last half ofthe 
term is the trying time for most teachers. As spring ee we are all apt to feel **thattired feeling,’’ and school work drags. 
This is eepecisily true of the READING CLASSES. © you knowthe reason? It is becausethe pupils have read and re-read the 
read'ng text books until they know every story, every piece of poetry, almost every word, from beginning toend. Try them on 
fresh matter and see them brighten up. Order five or ten copies per week of THE INDEPENDENT, and use them in place of the 
readers, and you will haven.» more cause of complaint. In school packets the price of the EDUCATIONDL INDEPENDENT is 
only ore cent per copy,and if youd» not wish to pay for them — the pupils will gladly bring a penny each per week. Hun- 
dreds of schools are using them this way. Send ten cents for a sample packet and try it in your school. Be sure to state clearly whether 
you want a trial packet or a trial subscription. Trial packets are sent allof one issue 
4@- Agents Wanted, Address all orders and inquiries and make money orders payable to 


EDINBORO PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


EDINBORO, PA. 


omisel 
the 

editiot 
' cho 
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CO., 


Chi 
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ONE-HALF SIZE OF GOX. 





POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 
is more popular to-day than ever before. 


POZZONLS 


is the ideal complexion powder—beaut ifying, 


refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless. 
A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 
With every box of POZZONTS a mag 
nificent Scovill’s GOLD PUFF 
BOX is given free of charge. 
AT DRUGGISTS ann FANCY STORES. 











THE 


A NewDaily Train 


“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between 


St. Louis, 


PEORIA, 


? Terre Haute, 


a 


See ne 
Leave St. Louis 
Leave Peoria 
Arrive Indianapolis 
Arrive Cincinnati. 
Arrive Cleveland 
Arrive Buffalo 
Arrive New York 
Arrive Boston 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


Cincinnati, 


BUFFALO, 


New York 


BOSTON. 


Superb 
Equipment, 
Wagner 
Sleeping Cars, 
and ' 
Dining Cars. 
12:00 Noon. 
12:30 P. M. 
6.30 P.M. 
10:30 P.M. 
1:50 A.M. 
6:18 A.M 
6:00 P.M. 
9:05 P.M. 


“Through the Beautiful Mohawk 
Valley and down the Hudson” 


VIA 


BIG FOUR ROUTE, 


Lake Shore and Michizan Southern Ry., New 
York Central and Hudson Kiver R. R., 
and Boston and Albany R. R. 

M. E. INGALLS, President 

EK. O. McCorRMICK, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 

D.B MARTIN, Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt 
CINCINNATI, O. 


co 


Te 





I WOULD 
BURN IT 
INTO THE 
MINDS OF 


That there is not 
a family auywhere 
to which money 
means so much- 
ten cents means so 
much—that it can 
afford not to ex- 
change ten cents a 
month for the art, 
the refinement, the 
pleasure, and the 
information that a 
copy of Munsey’s 
Magazine will bring 
to the fireside. 
FRANK A. MUNSEY, 
151 Fifth Ave., New York. 


By the year, $1.00. 
Sample copy free. 


oh 


ds 


IF YOU NEED 


PRINTING ofan 


DESCRIPTION, 
SEND FOR FIGURES 
TO THE 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATI 
ST. Lo 








™ Columbia 


Bicycle 


Pad Calenda 


YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity—mo 
convenient kind of storchouse for me 
oranda. The 
is brightest and handsomest of a 
of dainty pen sketches and entert 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and 
Occasionally reminds you of the supet 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and 4 
your need of one, You won't object 
that, of course. 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 

Address Calendar Department, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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063065065065 ¢ 
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SOBRE 38 
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AN 
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205 
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gijeljetieliel jetta Qelzee 


Something 


Free. 


\S mo / 
\ Sr — 


HOW CAN You TELLA KEATING From 


rei ALL OTHER MAKES OF BICYCLES? 


Mention this paper and state the peculiar mark 
by which a Keating is always known, and we will send 
es you free of charge a copy of the “Keating Wheel March.’ 


You can tell it by the weight (19 lbs.) 


‘365 days ahead of them all.”’ 


BSCE Ge ene Leh eee ehieUeheh eshexeheXenetekinnt. | 


2 wl 
Jeoijetretje(jetjetjetJe( Jet Jetje tat 


“Xx 
‘ 


eS 


KEATING WHEEL CO, 


Holyoke, Mass. 


Se 0 Se ST eS 


= 





Columbia Desk Calendgm®® 


The Calendar wil LP 


POPE MANUFACTURING COE 
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erica’s Most Popular Railroad. 


1 Gicago & fltonkR, 


| PppeCT PASSENGER SERVICE, 


ONLY STONE 
BALLASTED TRACK, 


0 CHANGE. OF CARS 


ST, LUIS at CHICAGO, 
ST, LOUIS and KANSAS CITY, 


ANSAS CITY and CHICAGO. 


eevee 
D EXTRA CHARGE FOR PASSAGE IN 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars, 
be in Fast Westibuled Limited Trains. 


gant 


T. 


it v—mo 
> for me 
Calends 
Df all—f 
tertaining J. CHARLTON 
1nd sporliMen’] Pass, & ‘Th 1 ! 1 
he super 
“Ss and ¢ 








- K Si I 
object¢ , 14 be ‘ 
ar will : 
hicago l 
BOW! 
BESS, en'l Western P t 16 troa 
G CO, t Ml 
Ht 
nl Agt is De net 1 
ffice, I 
ear te 
weeity Pass. & ‘I 216 adw 
ye 


$1 Lovis-—— 


AND 


Cairo Short Line. 


9 
- val 
The Quickest Through-Car Route to 
\ #EMPHIS VIKSBURG 
yy , BIRMINGHAM NEW ORLEANS 
mee 


The ‘‘Holly Springs’’ Route to 





9M FLORIDA 
ATLANTA MACON 
Mma UGUSTA CHARLESTON 
ark , SAVANNAH TACKSONVILLE 
Val 
nd ii ‘a SRA 
‘ The True Winter Tourist Route to 
’ 
sh. WAPEX AS, MEXICO, CALIFORNIA 
0 THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, 
| ss] Y) FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
WEE «SOLID TRAINS. emma, 
7 ~ & ‘ 
: icket Offices 
‘ 217 North Fourth Street and Union 


AN 
Fes 


Station, St. Louis, Mo. 











Svabash [ing 


Favorite Route from St. Louis. 





Solid Vestibuled Trains 
UHICAGO ToLED » DETROIT, 
NIAGARA FALLS 


a New York and to Boston. 


Ulela) 


PALACE DINING CARS 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 


can Denver, Council | 
De I ‘ st. Pauland Minneapo!l 


Free sapere nels Cars 


_Buttet Ps ror pga 


on I nsas City, Chicago 
1 i 


ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 
5. I. Corner Broadwa ind Olive Street 


j 
ind 





Y Burlington 


Route 
Solid Through Vestibuled Trains 


BETWEEN 
| Kansas City, 





Minneapolis, 





CRIPPLES rs nas 


-MEN.LADIES 

& CHILDREN : 

HAND & FOOT 
POWER 













TRICYCLES 4 x4 





|FAY MFG.” : : | 


PINE STREET ELYRIA, OHIO. 








ST, LOUIS 


AND 


St. Joseph, 
| St. Paul, 


Denver. 
Only | Change of Cars 
TO THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 


The First Line to Run them in the West. 
say°QUICKEST TIME TO DENVER, 


~~ 
oe 





Ticket Office, 218 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS. 








TA K EH 





FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


— AN Bin 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers, 


James Barker G. P. & T. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
JNO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St. Louis. Mo. 








Yatwlimear 
ui 52 Volumes 


Vnade, Satin Trane hewnon 


Grihw mde¥er 
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LATEST ADDITIONS , 


TO THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY’S (sy 


—— LIST OF NEW BOOK# 








en 






OL. 





Metcalf’s Elementary English. Natural History of Animals: h 
By RoBerT C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, By SANBORN TENNEY, and Appy A. TENNEY, 
Boston, Mass., and ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Superinten- CJoth, 12 mo., 281 pages. Illustrated, - $1 T 
dent of Schools, Cook County. Il ; ; A revised edition of this interesting work. Illustratedy 
Cloth, 12 mo., 200 pages. Illustrated 40 cents. five hundred wood engravings, chiefly of North Ameri 
The Introductory Book to Met s English Grammar, 4imals. A bril 
making a complete series in two books , Ahig 
; iy Lindsay’s Cornelius Nepos. Many 
Eclectic English Classics,— latest Additions. oe ee Ahez 
; ; mi By THomAS B. LinpsAy, Professor of Latin gi A st 
DeQuincey s Revolt of the Tartars . 20 cents. Sanskrit in Boston Universit, Effici 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books | I] 20 cents. (Cloth. 12 mo.. 363 pages $} den 
. -e ‘ we ache ? 297+ rit 
Shakespeare Ss Macbeth, — “0 cents. An entirely new work, with note ocabulary, fresh il} s 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliatior 20 cents. trations, maps, : tc. AUST 
Coleridge’s Rime on the Ancie1 er, 20 cents. 


Text Edition of Lindsay’s Cornelius Nepos, 









Spencerian Vertical Penmanship. 


Paper, 12 mo., 118 pages 40 cen 
Shorter Course. Nos. 1 to 7 72 cents. Fo iss use in sight reading HE 
Larger Course. Nos. 1lto6. Ii tion. ; : | 
Arrowsmith and Knapp’s Selections from 
Heffley’s Manual of Pitman Phonography. Viri Romae 
By NorMAN P. HEFFLEY, D tor of the Depart- By ROBERT ARROWSMITH, Ph. D., Late Profes 
ment of Commerce, Pratt Instit rooklyn. of Greek and Latin, Teachers’ College, and CHARI 
Cloth, 12 mo., 128 pages, $1.25 KNA Ph. D., Instructor in Latin, Barnard Colle 
h 12 mo. — pages. Illu 1. In press 
Hornbrook’s Concrete Geometry for Beginners. 


x Te : i ae for 
a we ty ERD ext Edition on Romae Sight Reading 


High Se Ol Hey ins ills | ] | 1? ie iY page 25 ce 








cx 1 . ie) > « 
Cloth, 12 mo. ‘Ol pages P ’ _ 7 
Knapp’s Stories frcm Aulus Gellius angu. 
Vesigned as an 1 rodauctor 
onstrative Geometr re ht Re > D mot gra 
n F ai ry. i} iX¢ $ NON roa 
’ c TT 5 © Hor a « 
Hammel’s Observation E Physics. ceffieomme 
By W.C. H 
ID Vv. i ’ ’ 
I< \ rillern’s Hoher a > Kirche. 








Descriptive circulars of 1 t fr to any addre tion. Co 
oi any of the new books ann ; bulletin, « 11 publications \ prepaid to 


+ 


address on receipt ol the pri 


~e— American Book Company, 


a 521-531 Wabash Ave., CHICA 


